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Of the Bur, Cow, and Ox. 


RAE beſt oxen and cows are 
d bred in the counties of York, 
®: XX Derby, Lancaſter, Stafford, 
Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Somerſet, 
poth for largeneſs and neatneſs of ſhape. 
FT hoſe bred in Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, 
ancaſhire, and Staffordſhire, are ge- 
merally black, with large well ſpread 
Horns. Thoſe bred in Lincolnſhire 
re, for the moſt part, pyed, very tall 
and large, and m_ for labour. 
FT hoſe bred in Somerſetſhire and Glou- 
eſterſhire are generally red, and for 
ape much like thoſe of Lincolnſhire. 
AV iltſhire breeds large cattle, but ill- 
B ſhaped 
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ſhaped horns and heads. In ſome parts 
of Surry there is a white ſort of cows, 
that, it is reported, produce the richeſt 
milk, and their fleſh more readily re- 
ceives ſalt than any of the other. 

As the males of all creatures are the 
principal in the breed and generation, 
therefore great care ought to be taken 
in the choice of the bull, which, for 
curious ſhape, ſhould be as follows. 

He ſhould be of a quick and ſharp 
countenance; his hornslarge and white; 
ears rough and hairy ; forehead broad 
and curl'd; eyes black and large; jaws 
large and wide; noſtrils wide and open; 
lips blackiſh; dew-lap extending from 
his nether lip, down to his fore-booths, 
large, thinand hairy; ſhoulders broad and 
deep; ribs large and broad; belly long 
and large; neck fleſhy; back ſtrait and 
flat, even to the ſetting on of his tail, 
which ſhould ſtand high, be of a good 
length, and buſh hair'd; huckle bones 
round, making his buttocks ſquare ; 
thighs round and well truſs'd; legsſtrait, 
ſhort jointed, and full of ſinews; knees 
round, big, and ſtrait; feet far one 
from another, not broad, nor turning 
in, 
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in, but eaſily ſpreading; hoofs long and 
hollow; hide not hard or ſtubborn in 
feeling; and the hair of all his body 
thick, ſhort, and ſoft as velvet. 

The cow with the following marks 
is moſt worthy our eſteem : 

Stature high ; horns well ſpread, fair 
and ſmooth; forehead broad and 
ſmooth ; body long ; belly round and 
large; udders white, not fleſhy, but 
large and lank, with four teats and no 
more; (ſuch a one will prove good to the 
pail) and almoſt all other tokens that 
are required in the bull; and particu- 
larly to be young, for when they are 
paſt twelve years old, they are not good 
for brood: but they often live much 
longer if their paſture be good, and 
they kept from diſeaſes. 

The cow ſhould be choſen of the 
ſame country as the bull; and as near 
as you can of the ſame colour. 
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GHAP. I, 
Of Kine. 


HERE are three forts of kine 

in England, which are remarka- 
bly different in their colour, and other 
particulars, viz, the black, the white, 
and the red. 

The black ſort is commonly the 
ſmalleſt, and, it has been obſerved, 1s 
the ſtrongeſt for labour. It is remark- 
able, that the cows. of this colour 
yield ſeldom more than a gallon of 
milk at a meal, but continue milcht 
till within a very few days of calving ; 
whereas the white and red will, after 
calving, give large meals of richer milk, 
near three times as much as the former, 
but grow dry much ſooner. 

The white breed of kine were, ſome 
time ago, very frequentin Lincolnſhire, 
from whence a gentleman brought them 
into Surry as a curioſity: they are of 
different make, and much larger than 
the black cattle, give more milk at a 
meal, but grow dry the ſooneſt of the 

| three ; 
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three: many of this breed were then 
in Suffolk. 

The red kind is commonly the largeſt 
of any ſort we have in England, and, 
for the generality, do give more and 
richer milk at a meal than thoſe of 
other colours, and bring better calves 
too; which any farmer, who ſhall be 
wile enough to keep the genuine red 
ſort from mixing with any other, will 
certainly find, to his no little emolu- 
ment, notwithſtanding the contrary has 
been maintained. It is therefore ad- 
viſeable, when the milk is for dair 
uſe, to keep a deep milched red cow, 
to calve about the end of March or be- 
ginning of April, that ſhe may be 
come to her milk juſt when the ſpring 
is coming in, and the graſs is full of 
vigorous and nouriſhing ſpirits, which 
will greatly add to the quantity of milk 
ſhe will give at a meal. 

But when a cow calves about Octo- 
ber or November, the calf may be 
brought up for increaſe ; the milk then 
being not ſo fit for the dairy, the calf 
will be more hardened againſt diſtem- 
pers, and thrive by the nouriſhing food 
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of the following ſpring, and be much 
more gentle and familiar than if he had 
at once fallen in with plenty at its 
birth. 

The Dutch cows are very good for 
the pail, giving as much milk as two 
ordinary Engliſh ones, being a large 
ſort, much like an ox, but ill ſhaped 
heads and horns; they commonly bring 
two calves at a time. 

That cow that gives milk longeſt is 
the beſt for the dairy and breed, for 
thoſe that go long dry are not fo teem- 
ing: and the younger the cow, the 
better the breed. ä 

You muſt every year in theſe beaſts 
(2s in all others) ſort their ſtock, that 
the old which are barren, or unfit for 
breeding, may be put away, fold, or 
fed for the butcher. Their age is 
known by the knots or circles of their 
horns. Under three years old you 
muſt not ſuffer them to go to bull; if 
they chance to be with calf before, 
you mult put the calf from them, and 
milk them for three days after, leſt 

their 
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their ndders be fore; afterwards forbear 
milking. 

The beſt time for going to bull, ſome 
takes to be in the ſpring. In many 
places they deſire to have their cows go 
to bull about the end of July, that they 
may calve in March or April. To or- 
der them ſo, as that they may have 
plenty of milk; let your kine go to bull 
from the ſpring to winter, whereby 
you may always milk ſome. 

A cow commonly conceives at once 
bulling ; but if ſhe chance to fail, ſhe 
goes to bull again within twenty days 
after, 

Twenty cows are now generally al- 
lowed to one bull. 

A bull ought not to be ſuffer'd to 
ſerve above two cows in a day. 

You muſt fee that your cows be not 
too fat when they go to bull, or dur- 
ing their pregnancy ; for which reaſon 
it is beſt to keep the cow in ſhort paſ- 
ture, while ſhe goes with calf, but no 
paſture can be too good for the bull, to 
make him ſtrong and vigorous. 

A milch cow may have too much 
meat; for if ſhe grows fat, ſhe'll 
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go to bull the ſooner, and give leſs 


milk; and if a cow be fat when ſhe 


calves, ſhe is in danger, and the calt 
will be the leſs. 

A cow will give ſuck to a ſtrange 
calf ; but let not the calves lie with 
them in the night, for fear of over- 
laying them. 

It a farmer depends much upon his 
dairy, he ſhould in the month of Au- 
guſt examine which cows are growing 
low in milk, and ſell them off for freth 
Cattle, 
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Of the Paſiure and Food of Cows; and how much 


the Goodneſs of their Milk may be influenced 
thereby. | 


AND firſt, we may reaſonably ſup- 

poſe that the juices of every herb 
are fuiler of ſpirits, and more nouriſh- 
ing, when they are in the vigour of 
their growth, than when the cold puts 
a ſtop to their vegetation ; therefore the 
milk of kine cannot yield that nouriſh- 
ment when the cows feed on herbs out 
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of growth, as it will do when herbs 
are ſpringing. 

Secondly, When a cow feeds where 
crowgarlic happens to grow amongſt the 
graſs, the milk will aſſuredly partake of 
the reliſh of the garlic : and the plant 
called alliaria, or ſauce alone, affects 
the milk in ſuch a manner, that the but- 
ter made thereof will always be rank. 

Thirdly, at the time of the year when 
the leaves fall, we find that the milk 
of thoſe cows which feed upon them 
is bitter, and very apt to turn or change; 
ſo that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
the falling leaves have an influence over 
their milk, | 

Fourthly, About Autumn it is cuſto- 
mary about London to feed the cows 
with turneps of a large kind; and 
theſe are uſed in many places with in- 
diſcretion, by giving the cows both the 
leaves and the roots, as they are freſh 
drawn from the field ; the milk in this 
caſe will likewiſe be bitter. But ſome 
farmers, who are a little curious in 
the food of cows, have the leaves cut 
from the roots, and let them lie ſome 
time together (two or three days pere 
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haps) before the cows eat them, and 
then they obſerve the milk is not 
bitter. 

With theſe turneps, and ſome other 
greens, are cows often fed in winter, 
when graſs is ſcarce about London, to 
keep them full of milk ; but theſe herbs 
are too full of juice for the health of 
the cows, and therefore the other part 
of their food is hay, commonly of the 
coarſeſt ſort, that is made in orchards, 
growing rank under the trees, which 
is generally ſour; or ſuch as is made. 
of graſs of a ſecond ſpring. But I find, 
by experience, that the be/? hay is the 
beſt for cows; it nouriſhes in the win- 
ter, makes them ſtrong, and keeps 
them in milk, provided the cows are 
turn'd in the warmer part of the day 
into graſs, eſpecially ſuch as had dung 
ipread over it about the end of Auguſt, 
before the rain falls. 

It has been pretty well expericnced, 
that good graſs of the ſpring, or hay 
made of graſs in its excellence, will 
give ſo much ſtrength to the kine 
that feed upon it, that the advantage of 
ihe milk will very well pay the ex- 


pence, 
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pence, as it will be better taſted, and 
much richer; for where the diet is 
good, the body will be ſtrong, and in 
this caſe will yield abundance of milk, 
which will be both ſweet and full of 
cream, and conſequently of good uſe 
in the dairy. 

In Lincolnſhire and other counties, 
where the cattle are fed in marſhes, we 
find them grow to a very large ſize; 
but we remark, that theſe marſhes are 
rather uſed for oxen than cows ; how- 
ever, where cows have an opportunity 
of ſuch food, and are of a large kind 
naturally, their milk makes much fatter 
butter, than that of thoſe which are fed 
upon ſhort graſs; for proof of which 
we might inſtance Holland, where, ac- 
cording to my obſervation, is found the 
fatteſt or richeſt butter in Europe, and 
there the cows feed in ſalt marſhes. 

It is to be remark'd, that ſome 
grounds will never produce good but- 
ter, and others will not produce good 
cheeſe, though there is the beſt ma- 
nagement in the dairy. Again, there is 
one ſort of cattle, which, though we 
iced them in the fineſt graſs, and beſt 
paſture, 
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paſture, will never yield a rich milk; 
while, on the other hand, there are 
ſome ſorts of cattle which will yield a 
rich milk for butter in any paſture. 
Again, the milk of one cow ſhall give 
richer and better butter than the milk 
of others, though they all feed on the 
ſame paſture, even ſo that the milk of 
one cow will cover or inrich the butter 
made from nine or ten other cows; her 
milk will make butter of a rich yellow 
colour, full of fatneſs, and the others 
will only produce a pale lean butter, 
but all together will be good; I know 
ſeveral inſtances of this, and every one 
who is ſkilful in a dairy may ob- 

ſerve it. | 
It is likewife to be obſerved, that 
though long rank graſs which grows 
in orchards, &c. feeds well, and makes 
cattle abound in milk, yet the milk of 
ſuch cattle will not be ſo rich, nor 
carry near ſo much cream in propor- 
tion, as the milk of thoſe cattle which 
feed upon ſhort fine graſs ; nor will the 
butter made thereot be near ſo good : 
and theſe different ſorts of paſtures ought 
principally to be conſidered by a farmer, 
before 
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before he appoints what ſhall be done 
with his milk, or ſets out his dairy : 
and if the feed ſhould produce only a 
thin ſort of milk, but in good quantity, 
then to uſe it in the ſuckling of calves, 
if they have not a call for it immedi- 
ately in the pail, in which manner it 
will produce a ſufficient profit near 
London, or any other very populous 
lace. | 

If what is before related be duly con- 
ſidered, we may plainly perceive that 
ſoil, graſs or herb, and the nature of the 
kine muſt firſt be exactly taken care 
of: and when theſe all concur, I find 
the London markets will give four- 
pence or five-pence more for a pound 
of butter, than it would bring if it 
wanted any of theſe helps: ſo that but- 
ter well made cannot fail of raiſing as 
much money as will gratefully reward 
the care and induſtry of the farmer. 


Proper Fodder for Cows. 


In December, or ſooner, you may 
give them grains; or turneps, (obſerv- 
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ing the directions in page 9g), and ſome 
good hay beſides; or clover, or ſaint- 
foin hay, mixing them with barley 
ſtraw: or you may give cows the 
haulm of buck wheat, and peaſe ſtraw: 
all theſe will make them full of good 
milk, the cream of which will produce 
ſweet butter, not liable to change in a 
few hours, as cabbage feeding will al- 
ways make it, and is the chief cauſe 
that ſo much bad butter is made and 
ſent to market all the winter long. 
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Directions how to rear CALves for Breed, Labour, 
or Feeding, 


ALVES may be bred theſe two 

ways: the one to let them run 
with their dams all the year, which 
makes the beſt calves, but is not fo 
profitable, as loſing the cow's milk: 
the other, to take them from their 
dams after ten or twelve weeks; but 
for a fortnight before you wean them, 
let them have ſome water put into 
milk lukewarm to drink: then they 
are 


BAY 


are fit, if in the ſpring or ſummer lea- 
ſon, to put out to graſs, which muſt 
be ſhort and ſweet, by no means rank, 
But if in the winter ſeaſon, to be fed 
with fine ſweet and ſoft hay, which 
ſhould be put into low racks, that they 
may learn to feed thereon. And it 
were not amiſs to houſe your calves, 


the firſt winter, in the cold nights. 


Some wean them after the firſt ſuck- 
ing, and bring them up by hand, till 
they are able to feed, with flit milk 
or whey made only luke warm, (for to 
give it them hot is very dangerous) 
having a little bran 1n it, or flower. 

Whether you deſign to raiſe them 
for breed, labour, or feeding, you mutt 
not let them want for ſtore of good 
paſture ; for if their paſture be ſcanty 
at firſt, they will never come to be of 
a large growth. 

Thoſe calves that are calved in four 
or five days after the change of the 
moon, are not good to rear, ſo ſell 


them off to the butcher ; and the beſt 


time to rear calves is from Michaelmas 
to Candlemas. (Fitzherdert ſays, be- 
tween Candlemas and May. And 

Bradley 
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Bradley, that in March or April they 
will make the ſtrongeſt cattle). 

Thoſe male calves that you intend 
for oxen, the beſt ſeaſon to geld them 
in, is the old of the moon, and when 
they are fifteen or twenty days old, for 
then there is leaſt danger; and the ox 
is ſaid to be higher, and larger of body, 
and longer horned. He muſt not be 
ſuffered to drink the day he is gelt, but 
nouriſhed with a little * For three 
days after he muſt be dieted according 
to his weakneſs, with the young boughs 
of elm, and ſweet graſs cut for him; 
and care muſt be taken that he drinks 
not too much. 

You muſt uſe them while they are 
young to ſuffer to be handled and 
ſtroked, and tied up to the manger, 
that when they come to be broke they 
may be handled with more eaſe and 
leſs danger. 

Thoſe calves which you deſign for 
the yoke ſhould not be broke beſore 
they are three years old, for fear of 
overſtraining them; nor after five, be- 
ing then too ſtubborn to yield to the 
yoke, 


The 
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The feeding of calves for veal is pro- 
fitable enough, as they may {ell at nine 
or ten weeks old to the butcher for 
50 s. or 31. at a London market; 
and that the farmer can make ſome 
little profit then of his milk, in cheeſe 
or otherwiſe. 

In the fattening of calves for veal 
the Eſſex way, the following particu- 
lars are generally obſerved, viz. That 
the calf be kept cool and dry; that 
their ſuckling times be never neglected, 
but that they daily have their milk 
given them at the ſame Fours. 

Again, they muſt not be ſuffered 
to lick any thing, except it 1s chalk- 
ſtone now and then; though it is 
much better to debar them from that, 
and rather give them chalk finely 
ſcraped, at times, in the milk, in ſmall 
quantities. 

To order your calves in the beſt 
manner, you muſt make pens for them, 
with floors raiſed two or three foot, 
to keep them from the damp of the 
ground; and ſo diſpoſed, that their 
urin may eaſily drain off. They muſt 
be ſo open in the front, as that they may 

receive 
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receive as much air as poſſible ; and fo 
well covered at the top, that they can- 
not receive any injury from ſtorms of 
rain. | 

To prevent their licking the walls, 
or any thing elle which may diſcolour 
their fleſh, you muſt faſten to their 
yoke or collar a ſtrait bit of ſtick, dit- 
poſed in ſuch a manner as to pats 
over the whole length of their head, 
and project four or five inches beyond 
the muzzle; which will always ſtand 
in their way, and prevent them from 
licking any thing. 

It is cuſtomary to bleed them fre- 
quently to make their fleſh white ; 
but, in my opinion, ſhould not be 
done to that exceſs which our farmers 
generally do; no more than the keep- 
ing them from meat-a day or two be- 
fore they are killed : for theſe methods 
certainly ficken the calves, and conſe- 
quently their fleſh cannot be ſo whol- 
ſome, as if they had been killed while 
they were in perfect health. 

But notwithſtanding there is thisnice 
care uled, for fatting calves in Eſſex 
and Hertfordſhire, to render their fleſh 
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white; yet, in my opinion, a calf of 
ſix weeks, that has been well ſuckled, 
and kept in a cool place, without any 
of the other ceremonies, has yielded a 
fleſh no ways inferior to the Eſſex fed 
veal. For although, perhaps, it may 
not appear, when it is brought to mar- i 
ket, ſo white as the other, yet, when it 7 
comes to the table, it is not wanting 
of as good a colour, 1s fuller of juice, 0 
and much more nouriſhing. 

In April ſome farmers buy young 
calves to ſuckle, and fatten them for 
the London markets, by which they 
gain conſiderably. 
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Diflempers that Calves are maſi ſubjef to, with 
approved Remedies, 


For the Laſk, or Scouring, or Laoſeneſs in a ſucking 
CALF. 


AKE new milk from the cow, 

a quart, and ſimmer or boil gently 
in that a handful of marſh-mallows, 
or, for want of them, common mal- - 
lows, about half an hour, then ſtrain, 
the milk from the herbs, and put 5 
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the powder of liquorice and anniſeeds, 
each a quarter of an ounce, with an 
ounce of treacle, and as much butter, 
mixing all well together; and give the 
calf half one morning, and the reſt the 
morning following. 


Another Remedy for a ſucking CALF that ſcowers. 


Take a pint of verjuice, and clay 
that is burat till it be red, or very 
well burnt tobacco-pipes, pound them 
to powder, and ſearſe them very finely ; 
put to it a little powder of charcoal, 
then blend them together, and give it 
the calf, and he will certainly mend in 
a night's time. 


Proper Food for CALvEs while they ſuck. 


Give them a trough of bailey meal], 
andit will whitenand fatten them. Some 
give them oats in troughs all the time 
of their ſucking ; and the night before 
they have them to market, cut off a 
piece of the tail, and tie. it up with a 
ſhoemaker's end, and when at market 
will give them a cram or two of flour 

mixed 
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mixed with claret, which keeps them 
from ſcouring. 


To prevent Stricking of CALVES, 


A Draught, to be given them about Michaelmas, 
enough for five, 


Take rhue, the ſmaller centaury, 
featherfew, ragweed, or ragwort, and 
cellandine, of each half a handful, tye 
them in bunches, and boil them in five 
quarts of middling beer which is clear, 
and well cleared from the yeaſt ; or if 
it ſhould happen that no ſuch beer can 
be had, then uſe a like quantity of 
water, and add to the foregoing ingre- 
dients three pints of malt ; let them 
boil a quarter of an hour, and ſtrain 
out the herbs till no liquor will run 
from them ; then add, of flower of 
brimſtone, four ounces, powder of li- 
quorice, madder, and anniſeeds, of each 
two ounces ; the whole being well 
ſtirred together, and made milk warm, 
muſt be divided into five parts, and 
given to as many calves, 
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C 
Rules to be obſerved in buying CATTLE. + 


| WW HEN y you buy oxen for the 
plough, ſee that the hair ſtare 
Uh not, * that they want no teeth; that 
* they be young and not gouty; of a 
18 high ſtature and long bodied; free 
[ from diſeaſes, and not broken of hair, 
i | neither of tail nor of pizzle. 
| If cows for the pail, let them alſo 
1 be young, high of ſtature, and long 
bil bodied, with a large and round belly, 
"We large fair and ſmooth horns, a broad 
4 and ſmooth forehead, udders white, 
not fleſhy, but large and lank, with 
[4 four teats and no more. 
9 If oxen or kine for fatting, the 
bl younger they are the ſooner they'll 


1 feed; ſee that the hair ſtare not, and 
{if that they be whole mouthed, and want 
Ty no teeth, for then, though they ſhould 


115 be broken both of tail and pizzle, either 
of which is a ſure ſign of a waſter, yet 
will they feed; that they have broad 
ribs, thick hides, and looſe ſkins, for 

wie 
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if they are hide bound, they will not 
feed. 

Take particular care not to buy either 
fat or lean cattle, out of better grounds 
than your own ; for they will not thrive 
with you, eſpecially if they are old. 

In ſhort, in the buying and ſelling of 


cattle there is great hazard; and a gra- 


zier ought to underſtand them very 
well, and the ground likewiſe that he 
feeds them upon, or elſe may ſoon run 


through his ſtock. 


CH A FT. 
Of Ox Stalls, their Situation and Structure. 


II is neceſſary, when we would build 
an ox ſtall to the beſt advantage, to 
conſult chiefly the ſituation; that it lie 
dry, and be not too much expoſed to 
the ſun, or heat of the weather. Some 
authors have commended the pavement 
to be of ſtone pitched ; but the beſt 
way is, to lay the floor with ſmall 
Dutch bricks, ſuch as are called clink- 
ers, ſet edgeways, which are com- 
monly 
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monly uſed for floors or pavements of 
ſtables. 

Theſe floors ſhould be laid ſloping, 
as is commonly practiſed in ftables for 
horſes, to carry off the wet ; and the 
windows ſhould by no means be to the 
ſouth, for then the heat would be too 
great for the health of the oxen. What 
openings or windows you make in ſuch 
places ſhould rather be to the north, 
or to the eaſt, that they may have 
ſome benefit from the morning ſun, 
and from the cooler air of the day in 
fammer. The doors in front ſhould 
be large, and in winter they may be 
ſometimes open, to let in the ſun, or 
warmer alr. 

The ſtalls ſhould be eight foot wide, 
that they may have room enough to 
lie in, ſo as the pregnant cows may not 
hurt one another, nor the ſtronger ox 
wrong the weaker ; and that there may 
be room enough for their keepers to 
come about them, and for yoking 
them. 
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F 
Rules for the feeding of OXEN. 


þ ATTLE, which you intend to 
feed and make fat, either for the 
purſe or private proviſion, muſt be fed 
upon your beſt and moſt fertile grounds; 
and in the ordering of theſe grounds 
there are divers things to be obſerved : 
as firſt, That they be well fenced ; 
then well ſtored with water that is 
ſweet and wholeſome ; for howſoever 
the ancients hold opinion that theſe 
cattle delight in troubled waters, yer 
experience ſhews us, that putrified 
waters breed mortal diſeaſes: that they 
lie free from inundations: and that 
thoſe paſtures which you lay and give 
reſt to from the beginning of Novem- 
ber, you may graze at Candlemas fol- 
lowing, with holding cattle or beaſts 
beginning to feed, but with your fat 
cattle not till Lady-day. 

Thoſe paſtures which you lay or give 
reſt to at Candlemas, you may graze the 
May following; and thoſe you give reſt to 
at May, you may graze at Midſummer; 
thoſe you lay at Midſummer, you may 
graze at Lammas ; and thoſe you lay at 

C Lammas, 
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Lammas, _ may graze in October, 
and generally all the winter following. 

Laſtly, You may obſerve, that thoſe 

paſtures which lie moſt in danger of 
water, or any other caſualty, ſhould 
be firſt eaten, leſt by too long delaying 
an unſeaſonable time come, and ſo you 
be prevented both of your hope and 
profit. 
No in the cating of your paſture 
grounds, there are alſo many things 
to be obſerved ; as firſt, in the feeding 
of your fat cattle, you muſt by all 
means provide that they have full bite, 
which is to ſay, length of graſs ; for 
cattle whoſe tongues are the principal 
gatherers up of their food, neither can 
nor will bite near the ground, unleſs 
extreme hunger compel them; and 
then they take little comfort in their 
food. 

Next you ſhall often (as any fit oc- 
caſion will give you leave) remove and 
ſhift them into freſh grounds, and not 
expect that they ſhould eat your 
grounds down to the bottom, but only, 
as it were, {kim and take the npper- 
moſt and choiceſt part of the graſs; and 

ſo 


5 
ſo they will feed both ſwiftly and tho- 
roughly. And for that graſs which 
they ſhall leave behind them, you 
may feed it after them with your la- 
bouring cattle, and laſtly with your 
ſheep. 

It is alſo very good amongſt your fat 
beaſts to have ſome few lean horſes; 
for your fat beaſt delight to feed with 
them, and ſometimes to bite after them, 
there being, as it were, a kind of ſym- 
pathy or liking of each others breaths. 

After your graſs is full knit, and 
hath received its whole ſtrength, which 
will be about Midſummer ; then you 
may ſuffer your fat beaſts to eat a little 
nearer to the ground till after Lammas, 
becauſe there is an extraordinary ſweet- 
neſs in it. 

In the feeding or fattening of cattle 
it is to be obſerved, that it you give 
them freſh and deep paſture regularly, 
they will ſoon be fat, and fit for ſale. 
Let them not ſtay too long in one 
ground ; for if they want, they will 
loſe more fleſh in one day, than they 
can recover in three; nor is there any 
certain rule how long time cattle re- 
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require in feeding grounds to be fat; 
ſome will take three months, others 
two, and ſome will be fat in ſix weeks. 
The ſeaſon is the chief, wich regard to 
feeding; if that be favourable, cattle 
may be fed much ſooner than if it was 
dry, and the graſs dry and huſky. 
And again, the ſort of graſs is to be 
conſidered; the clovers, or moſt of 
the French graſſes, will fatten cattle 
very quickly, and next to them the 
marſh land: and they will be longeſt 
fattening in the common graſs; and 
ſhould, as I obſerved above, be often 
ſhifted. 

Theſe few obſervations well kept, 
there is no doubt but your cattle will 
feed to your own content. 

Then when you ſee they are ſuffici- 
ently fed according to your purpoſe, 
whether it be for the uſe of your houſe- 
hold, or for the market, you may 
forthwith employ them accordingly ; 
for it is both loſs of time and money, 
not to put them off by ſale, or other- 
wiſe, as ſoon as they are come to the 
end of your deſire. 


For 
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For thoſe rich grounds will ſome- 
times make two returns 1n a year, and 
ſometimes three, which is a great pro- 
fit; and I have heard ſometimes of four, 
but it is very rare; and the cattle ſo 
returned mult be very well fleſhed be- 
fore they be put to feeding. But it 
your ground will return lean beaſts 
twice fatted in the year, it is ſufficient. 

Sell or kill your cattle when they are 
fat; and if you have not the art and 
{kill to know the ſame, you may ob- 
ſerve theſe rules following : 

Firſt, When you ſee your beaſt, in 
the general ſhape and compoſure of his 


body, ſhew moſt fair and beautiful, 


each member being comely, and each 
bone covered ſo as a perfect ſhape re- 
quires, you may then judge the beaſt 
to be well fed; eſpecially when you ſee 
his huckle bones round, and not ſharp; 
his ribs ſmooth, and not rough; his flanks 
full, his nach thick, and his cod round. 
When you perceive this, you may handle 
him, and feeling him upon the nether- 
molt ribs, if you perceive the ſkin looſe 
and ſoft under your hand, you may be 
aſſured that the beaſt is well fed out- 
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wardly, that is, upon the bones. Vou 
may then lay your hands upon his 
round huckle bones, and if they feel 
ſoft, round and plump, you may be 
aſſured that the beaſt is well fed both 
inwardly and outwardly, that is, both 
in fleſh and tallow. Then you may 
handle him at the ſetting on of his 
tail, and if that feels big, thick, full 
and ſoft, it is a true ſign that the beaſt 
is very well fed outwardly. Then 
handle his nach bones, which are on 
both ſides the ſetting on of his tail, 
and if they feel ſoft and looſe, that is 
a ſign alſo of his being well fed. 

Laſtly, You may handle his cod, if 
it be an ox, and the navel, if it bea 
cow ; and if they feel thick, round, 
ſoft, large, and plump, it is a certain 
fign that the beaſt is well tallowed 
within. 

When any of theſe parts or mem- 
bers handle contrary to the rules above 
given, you may then make a contrary 


judgment. 


But let us feed our cattle never ſo 
well in the houſe, or at the rack, we 
muſt haye as great regard to their feed 

in 
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in the field, and eſpecially at the time 
when we have firſt put them to freſh 
graſs ; for on that occaſion, both oxen 
and cows will be ſubject to diſtempers. 

It is neceſſary likewiſe in winter to 
take care that they are not fed too ſpar- 
ingly, or kept too low in their diet. 
It is alſo neceſſary at that ſeaſon to 
give them plenty of litter, eſpecially 
when they come from labour; as allo 
to rub and dry them well, ſtroking 
their hair ſmooth, and raiſing gently 
the hide from the fleſh. 

When they come from work, or out 
of the paſture, you muſt waſh their 
feet well, before you bring them into 
the houſe, that the filth ſticking to 
them may not breed diſeaſes, nor ſoften 
their hoofs. You mult take care of 
extreme cold or heat, for too much of 
either fills them with diſeaſes. You 
muſt take heed that they be not chaced 
up and down, eſpecially in hot wea- 
ther, for that gives them the fever, and 
oftentimes the flux. 

Take heed alſo, that neither ſwine 
nor poultry come near their ſtalls, for 
the dung of either of them poiſons the 
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beaſt. You mult alſo remove all man 
ner of carrion, and bury it, for fear of 
infecting your cattle. | 

If the Murrain happens to come 
amongſt them, you muſt preſently 
change the air, and place them far 
aſunder in divers paſtures, keeping the 
ſound from the fick, leſt the infection 
ſpread in the herd; neither ſuffer ſuch 
as are infected to feed or drink with 
the reſt, 

N. B. For keeping of cattle to the 
moſt advantage, there ſhould be ſeveral 
cloſes of paſture ground to put them in, 
which ſhould be well incloſed and fen- 
ced about with ditches or hedges, the 
better to ſever and keep apart the great- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt cattle from the weak 
and ſmall ones, eſpecially in the winter, 
when they are fodder'd ; for if all ſizes 
go together, the great and ſtrong ones 
will out-maſter the others, driving them 
from place to place, and trampling and 
ſpoiling more fodder than they eat ; 
and by being fodder'd abroad, if ſerved 
as aforeſaid, far leſs will ſerve them 
than if kept at houſe, and the cattle 

will 
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will thrive the better ; beſides it is an 
improvement to the ground. 

Neither cattle, horſe, or ſheep, put 
into a field alone, will eat down the 
paſture even, except it be over- ſtocked, 
and this is not good; therefore it is 
convenient to put horſes and beaſts well 
together, for there is ſome graſs that a 
horſe will eat that a beaſt will not: 
but horſes and ſheep will not well agree 
together, both being ſweet feeders and 
cloſe biters. 

Milch cows and draught oxen feed 
cloſer and barer than thoſe that are 
fat. 

Now for the preſervation of cattle in 
good health, it is good to let them 
blood (except the calves) every ſpring 
and fall, the moon being in the lower 
ſigns; and alſo to give them a drench 
made of the pickle of olives, mixed 
with a head of garlick bruiſed therein : 
and for your calves, let them not go 
too early to graſs. 

It being of the utmoſt conſequence, 
I ſhall conclude with reminding you, 
that when you buy cattle, whether cows 
or oxen, they ought to be young ; and 
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to be brought from a poor to a better 
paſture, elſe the farmercan never thrive. 
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CHA P. IX. 
Fodder for Catile. 
RP Uck-wheat makes very good fodder 


for cattle ; and the grain ts excel- 
lent for feeding poultry. 
| Spurry is preferred in Germany before 
any other fodder, and even before grain. 

The richeſt milk and the beſt butter 
there are produced by this feeding, 
which beſides preſerves the cattle in 
health. Mutton fed with this graſs, 
it is ſaid, has an excellent flavour. 

La Lucern,—The hay made of it is 
extraordinary fodder forcattlein winter; 
and alſo in the field'tis a very ſerviceable 
winter food for them, for it is of a 
warm nature, and very nouriſhing, and 
not apt to rot ſheep, tho it is a little 
Juicy. There is, without diſpute, no 

plant which increaſes milk in cows ſo 
much as this, or will fat oxen ſo ſoon: 
and it 1s no leſs uſeful for fatting ſheep, 
as has been experienced in Cambridge- 


ſhire, 
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ſhire, Eſſex, and ſome other counties. 
It muſt be mixed with ſtraw. 


Turneps. There are two ſorts culti- 
vated by the farmers to feed their cattle 
and ſheep, the one called the pudding 
turnep, which is large, round, and long, 
and ſhould be firſt fed, being more li- 
able to be hurt by the froſts, as they 
grow a good deal above the ground: 
the other is call'd the green round tur- 
nep, becauſe the upper part of the root 
is greꝛns: this is a very large and hardy 
turnep. 

Tares. The common and the 
white, are often ſown for horned cattle 
and ſheep to feed upon in the ſpring, 
when turneps fail, and are reckoned a 
very wholeſome food. The white are 
greater bearers, more hardy, and better 
fodder than the common. | 

Lentils or Tine Tares are common= 
ly ſown for todder in ſeveral counties, 
and likewiſe for ſeed, with which they 


feed their Pigeons and Poultry. 
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A Deſcrigtion of the particular Symptoms commonly 
attending the ſeveral Diſtempers to which Kine are 


ſubjed. 

HE Mur rain or Plague.--Thefigns 
are, a glanderous running at the 
noſe or mouth, a ſwelling in the throat, 
and loſs of appetite, and ſometimes the 
tongue will be very much ſwell'd. The 
Murrain ſometimes attacks theſe crea- 
tures in their bowels, ſhoulders, and 
hips, ſo that they can hardly move or 
breathe; and this diſtemper is very dan- 
gerous. Another kind appears like a 
Farcine, with pimples all over the body, 
which will vaniſh in a quarter of an 
hour, and return again. This diſtemper 
is ſometimes ſo violent, that it deprives 
the beaſt of ſight and hearing, and af- 
fects it with a kind of madneſs, which, 

if not taken in time, proves mortal. 
The back Strain or the Running.--- 
This diſtemper is not unlike the run- 

ning of the reins in other creatures. 


The Piſſing Blood — This wants 
no explanation. 


The 


: 
£ 
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The Tail, by ſome call'd the Wolf.-- 
This is diſcover'd by a ſoftneſs between 
ſome of the joints of the tail, appearing 
as if the joints had been ſeparated from 
one another or ſome of the ligaments 
broken. 

The Blane or Foreſpring. This 
ſhews itſelf by the beaſt's feeding in 


pain, being generally attended with 
bliſters under the tongue. 


Of the Middleſpring, or Wind, or 
Puff. This A proves fatal if 
it is not taken in time; the beaſt ap- 
pears as if the ſkin of its body was blown 
up like a bladder, its breath is then 
ſhort, and becomes much ſhorter in 
ſtanding only a quarter of an hour. 

Of the Flux, or Laſk, or Scower. 
When a beaſt is troubled with this dif- 
temper, it will loſe its fleſh more in a 
day, than it can recover in a week or 
ten days. 

The Cough. This may prove 
dangerous, if not ſoon removed. 

Of the Fever.---It is known by the 
watering of their eyes, their heads will 
be heavy, their pulſation quick, and 
their body much hotter than uſual : 


Moreover 
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moreover you may obſerve a viſcous 


liquid to fall from their mouths. 
Stoppage of Urine.— This is thought 


to be the gravel in the kidneys, which 
you will know by the cattle's difficulty 
of watering, and groaning at that time. 

The Yellows, or Panteſs, or Gall.— 
is known by the running of the eyes, 
and a large quantity of yellow wax in 
their ears; as alſo by a yellowneſs ap- 
pearing under the upper lip. 

Lungs diforder'd.—This is known 
by the great weakneſs in the beaſts legs, 
fo that it will be hardly able to ftand, 
though full of fleſh and fat. 

The Hide-bound, or Gargut.—This 
ſhews itſelf commonly by bliſters be- 
tween the claws ; but the chief mark is 
the ſtraitneſs of the ſkin, and the two 
great ſwelling of their belly. 

The Gargyſe.—ls a ſwelling on one 
fide of the eye, in manner of a 
boil, botch, or buboe : this is as dan- 
gerous a diſtemper as any that can at- 
tend the cattle, 

Lowring, or Loſing the Cud.— Wants 
no explanation. 

Clue-bound, 1. e. Coſtive. 

The 


C's. 

The Scab.—This diſtemper is very 
infectious, ſpreading itſelf preſently 
through a whole herd: it comes chiefly 
from poorneſs of diet, and is ſometimes 
occaſion'd by the want of water in 
ſummer. | 

Inflammation in the Lungs.—This 
is known by the beaſt's holding its head 
higher than common, and drawing its 
wind with difficulty : it will likewiſe 
be chiefly in a ſtanding poſture, with- 
out caring to lie down, and will groan 
very much. 

The Bite of a Mad Dog, Viper, or 
Slow Worm, produces an Hydropho- 
bia, or ſomewhat like it, as well in 
cattle as in mankind. 

The Fowle.—This is the ſame as 
the ſwelling in the hoofs of the beaſts. 

The falling down of the Pallate.— 
When a beaſt labours hard, and wants 


water, it is commonly attacked with 
this diſorder. 


Of the Rot. — When this diſtemper 
attacks any beaſt, it will fall from its 
meat, quickly grow lean, and have a 
continual ſcowering. 


Loſs of Appetite,-May be perceived 
by 
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by their not chewing the cud, forbear- 
ing their meat, and not licking them- 
ſelves as uſual ; their eyes are dull, and 
they have frequent belchings. 

The Hind Spring or String. Is 
when they become bound in their bo- 
dy, and cannot dung. 

Of the Cleaning of a Cow; how to 
help her immediately after calving, and 
to heal her after the cleaning is taken 
away. 

Of the Kibe, or what the ancients 
call'd the Halt. 

Galled or bruiſed Necks by the Yoke 
in Oxen. 

Of the Hufk, &c. 

Of the Scower or Bloody Flux. 

Sinews ſtrain'd or weak. 

Wound or Sore, old and green. 

Diſeaſes of the Eyes which occaſion 
Weeping or Inflammation, ſuch as the 
Haw, the Pin or Web. 

Lameneſs; Shoulder-pitched, or 
Cup-ſprung. 

Bone broken or miſplaced. 

Swoln Cods in a Bull. 

The Canker upon the Tongue. 
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r „ I 
Proper Remedies for the Diſtempers and Accidents, 


before- mentioned, 


For the Murr ain, when the Throat and Tongue 
of the Beaſt are fwelled. 


O PEN the ſwelling of the throat 

four or five inches in lepgth with 
a ſharp knife, and carefully take out 
the coar or corrupted matter that you 
will find there, which is commonly of 
a green or yellow colour; waſh the 
part well with freſh human urine, dreſs 
it for two or three days with hogs-lard, 
ſtitch up the wound afterwards with a 
ſhoemaker's end, and rub the beaſt's 
noſe with a little tar. 

In the dreſſing up this wound, you 
mult obſerve not to make that operation 
above once in three days. When there 
is no more appears than the ſwelling 
in the throat, the diſtemper is not then 
infectious. 

When attacked in their bowels, 
ſhoulders, and hips.-- The moſt approved 
remedy is, to boil anniſe, fennel, and 
angelica ſeeds, of each half an ounce, 
in a quart of middling malt liquor, till 

It 
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It is ſtrong of the ſeeds, and give half 


the liquor at a time to the beaſt, 
ſweetened with a little treacle. 

When it appears like a Farcine, with 
pimples all over the body ; take of 
treacle, an ounce; middling malt drink, 
a quart, free from the yeſt; or ale-wort, 
the ſame quantity; let the liquor be 
warm'd, and the treacle diflolved in it, 
adding to it as ſoon as cold, half an 
ounce of flower of ſulphur ; (ſome add 
to this liquor about a quarter of an 
ounce, in each doſe, of the juice of 
crow-garlic) give a pint at a time to a 
beaſt for four or five mornings, an hour 
or two before you turn it out to graſs. 
It is neceſſary when a beaſt is ſeized 
with this diſtemper to remove it im- 
mediately from the herd, to prevent the 
infection from ſpreading ; and if it 
ſhould die, to bury it, ſkin and all, deep 
in the ground. If you find that a beaſt 
has been attacked with this diſtemper, 
ſome time before you diſcover it, it will 
not be amiſs to rub the muzzles of the 
other beaſts with a little tar; or to 
give every one a pint of the ale, trea- 


cle, and ſulphur, above-mentioned. 
This 


„ 

This laſt kind of Murrain, I judge, 
either comes from poorneſs of diet, or 
from the naſtineſs of their ſtalls. It is 
in ſome counties called the Poverty 
Murrain. 

If the tongues of the cattle happen 
to be very much ſwell'd, waſh them 
with vinegar and ſalt twice a day, till 
they can get them again into their 
mouths; and rub their muzzles, at the 
ſame time, with a little tar, which will 
prevent the flies from blowing them, 
and their being eaten by maggots. 

When this is the caſe with them, you 
may give them neceſſary ſubſiſtence 
through the noſtrils with a horn, till 
they can take it at their mouths. Some, 
to reduce the ſwelling of the tongue, 
will boil oak leaves in vinegar ; or, for 
want of that, a little oak bark. 

When the Murrain ſeizes a bullock 
in the bowels, you may perceive it by 
his hard and painful breathing. The 
following remedy has proved of great 
ſervice 1n this diſtemper. 

Take of horſe dung, a quarter of a 
peck; rhue, two handfuls; pigeons 
dung 


dung, about three quarts; tie the herbs 
in bunches, and put the dung into a 

bag : boil theſe in five gallons of mid- 
dling ale-wort, till the liquor is ſtrong 
of the ingredients ; then ſtrain it off, 
and add to the liquor two pounds and a 
half of madder, one pound of flower 
of ſulphur, one pound and a half of 
burdock feed, with cummin ſeed and 
anniſeed, of each a pound: this quan- 
tity will ſerve about eight beaſts. 

At the ſame time that you give the 
diſtemper'd beaſts theſe drinks, it is 
neceſſary to ſetter them in the dewla 
with the root of black hellebore, or 
bearsfoot, as it is call'd in ſome places : 
theſe ſetters may remain about eighteen 
hours, more or leſs, as you perceive they 
operate. When the ſetters are taken 
out, dreſs the wounds with hogs-lard 
and ragwort, beaten and bruiſed toge- 
ther; and, if the ſeaſon of the year will 
permit, bleed them at the ſame time. 

The ſpreading of the Murrain is pre- 
vented by fumigation, either of tobac- 
co, ſulphur, unſlacked lime, garlick, 
coriander ſeed, or wild marjoram, ſingly, 
or all together, laid upon burning coals 

in 


in chafing diſhes; thoſe fires being ſet 
at proper diſtances in the cow-houſes, 
or among the ox-ſtalls, during the time 
the cattle are abroad, and ſo, that the 
ſtalls may retain ſome of the ſmell of 
theſe ingredients. Frankincenſe and 
olibanum may likewiſe be burnt on this 
occaſion; and camphire laid here and 
there about the ſeveral ſtalls: but 
above all, keep their ſtalls clean. 

For the Back Strain. Take com- 
frey, archangel, knot-graſs, plantain, and 
ſhepherds purſe, a handful of each; 
bail theſe tied up in bunches, in about 
five pints of ale-wort, or for want of 
that, in middling beer, free from yeſt, 
till the liquor is ſtrong of the herbs; 


then add an ounce of anniſeed, and 


about a quarter of a pound of bole. 


armoniac finely powdered ; when theſe 
have boiled again, put in about half a 
pound of treacle, and when it is ſtrain- 
ed, give half the liquor to a cow 1n the 
morning, and the other half the morn- 


ing following, not ſuffering her to 
drink till the afternoon. 


The Piſſing Blood. This diſtemper 
often proves fatal to cattle ——Take 


plantain, 
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plantain,ſhepherdspurſe, and knot graſs, 
of each half a handful, to which add 
half a handful of camomile ; ſhred the 
herbs ſmall, and boil them in two 
quarts of ale-wort for about twenty 
minutes, then add bole armoniac, finely 
powdered, about two ounces, and as 
much fullers earth ; then ſtraining off 
the liquor, when theſe have boiled all 
together four or five minutes longer, 
ſweeten it with about four ounces of 
treacle, and it will make a draught for 
an ox, bull, or cow, to be given in 
the morning: this doſe may be repeated 
two or three mornings ſucceſſively. In 
very deſperate caſesy ou may, inſtead of 
the bole, boil with the herbs the ſame 
quantity of oak bark finely powdered, 
and it will have a ſurprizing effect. 

The Tail. When you think this to be 
the caſe, with your finger and thumb 
feel between every joint of the tail, and 
where you find any diviſion or openneſs 
between the bones, or any remarkable 
ſoftneſs between the joints, ſlit that part 
with a ſharp knife lengthways, on the 
under ſide of the tail, about two inches, 


andlayin the wound the following com- 
| poſition ; 
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poſition: ſea or common ſalt, wood ſoot, 
and garlick, well beaten and mixed to- 
gether, of each a like quantity, binding 
them up with a bit of linnen cloth. 
For the Blane.— If the tongue is bliſ- 
tered, rub it with ſome of the ſharpeſt 
vinegar you can get, and ſalt; and alter- 
nately waſh the part with a decoction of 
the inner bark of elm, and of oak, in 
equal quantities, viz. about two ounces 
of each, boiled in a quart of rain wa- 
ter, till it 1s reduced to a pint : while 
this is uſed, bleed the beaſt in the neck, 
and give the following medicine : 
Take of treacle ſix ounces, and mix 
it well with a pint of ſtrong white wine, 
and two large ſpoonfuls of vinegar ; 
after about ſix ounces of butter has 
been melted and mixed with the wine 


and treacle, give this, milk warm, to 


the beaſt, walking it gently after for 
about half an hour. 

For the Middle-ſpring, or Wind, &c. 
— Take a ſharp pointed-penknife, and 
ſtrike it into the pannel on the left fide 
of the cow or bullock, about four inches 
from theloin, and the ſame diſtancefrom 
the ſhort ribs ; you will then eaſily per- 
ceive 
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ceive the wind preſs out from the bo- 
dy of the beaſt, and the creature will 
immediately be eaſy; then ſhave off the 
hair about the wound, and apply to it 
a plaiſter of ſhoemaker's wax. 

For the Flux, or Laſk, &c.—In the 
firſt place, keep them from drinking 
much ; and ſecondly, give them little 
meat the firſt day, or, as ſome do, keep 
them faſting for twelve hours at leaſt. 
The following drinks have been expe- 
rienced to be extremely ſerviceable to 
them in this diſorder : 

Take a quarter of an ounce of the 
ſtones of grapes or raiſins beat to 
powder, which boil in a quart of ſtrong 
ale, and give the beaſt in the morning. 

Or take the ſame quantity of the 
inner bark of oak, and boil in ſtrong 
ale or beer-wort, {train and ſweeten it 
with an ounce of ſugar well dried, and 


give a beaſt about a quart in a morning; 


ſome boil in this drink a handful of 


wormwood, and an ounce of bole ar- 


moniac. 

Another ſucceſsful remedy, viz. 
Take of rhue, red ſage, and roman, 
or (for want of this) common worm- 

wood, 
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wood, of each one handful, ſhred and 
boil them half an hour in a quart of 
ale- wort, or good drink free from yeaſt; 
then put in | ounces of bole armo- ; 
niac, and about an ounce of the grains i 
powdered, with a piece of butter with- 5 

| 


out ſalt ; let theſe boil a little, and give 
half the quantity to a beaſt in the 
morning, keeping it from water two or 
three hours afterwards ; and miſſing a 
day, give it the other half, 

For the Cough. Take a pint of 
barley meal, and two or three ounces 
of raiſins, boil theſe together, ſtrain and 
mix the yolk of an egg well in it, and 
give it a beaſt in the morning faſting. 

Another remedy, famous among the 
8 people. Take a large handful 
of hyſſop, boil it in water, ſtrain it, and 
mix the water either with wheat or 
barley flour, and give it the beaſt to 
drink. Or elſe 

You may boil hyſſop in ale-wort, 
about the ſame quantity, and give it 
with good ſucceſs. 

Sometimes the cough will lead cattle 
into a conſumption ; to prevent which, 
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ſetter them in the dewlap, and give 
them two ounces of the juice of leeks, 
boiled in a quart of ale. 

In deſperate Caſes.— Take of the 
ſeeds of fenugreek, of anniſe, and bay 
berries, of each half an ounce, and mad- 
der two ounces; the ſeeds and the 
madder muſt be well beat and mixed to- 
gether, and with the bay berries boiled 
in two quarts of good ale, free from 
yeaſt, till a fourth part is waſted ; then 
paſs it through a ſieve, and while it is 
warm ſweeten it with treacle, and give 
it in the morning. 

For the Fever. —The morning fol- 
lowing bleed the beaſt in the tail; and 
an hour after give it the following me- 
dicine : 

Take one handful of the young 
ſtalks of coleworts, or for want of 
theſe, as much of cabbage or ſavoy 
leaves, or the leaves of curled worts ; 


boil theſe in a quart or three pints of 


common water, with a little ſalt, and 
after ſtraining it off, add a little freſh 
butter, ſtirring it till it is entirely diſ- 
ſolved ; an ounce of treacle may like- 


wiſe be mixed with this medicine, and 


given 
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given faſting, milk warm, for four or 
five mornings ſucceſſively. Some far- 
mers and cow leaches boil the colewort 
ſtalks in ſmall beer, which is judged to 
be better than the water and ſalt. 

Others boil barley or malt in water, 
and then boil the colewort ſtalks, and 
add butter and ſalt to the medicine. 

For Stoppage of Urine. When oc- 
caſioned by the gravel in the kidnies, 
boil parſley, ſmallage, or green ſellery, 
ſazifrage, alexanders, and rhue, of each 
one handful, in about two quarts of old 
beer, till it is ſtrong of the herbs ; ſtrain 
this off, and then put in liquorice ſliced, 
anniſe, cumming, coriander ſceds, and 
turmerick, of each an ounce, and boil 
till the liquor is ſtrong of the laſt ingre- 
dients ; add to it freſh butter and trea- 
cle, of each a quarter of a pound : this 
will ſcrye two mornings. 

If the beaſt does not water for two 
or three days, you may conclude the 
gravel or ſtone is in the bladder or uri- 
nary paſſage, and then it is beſt to kill 
it at once. 

Of the Yellows, &c.—This diſtem- 
per commonly proceeds from thecattle's 
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eating unwholeſome food, or from 
poor diet. | 

Take of woodſoot, finely powdered, 
an ounce; plantain and rhue, of each 
a handful ; garlick, eight large cloves, 
ſtamped ; hemp ſeed, an ounce, or the 
tops of hemp, a handful ; boil theſe in 
three pints of freſh human urine, or as 
much old beer, and when it has paſſed 
through a ſieve, give about a quart of 
the liquor to a large bullock ; then rub 
his tongue and the roof of his mouth 
with ſalt, and chafe his back with hu- 
man urine. 

Another medicine.—Bleed the bul- 
lock, if it is a proper ſeaſon. Take rhue, 
angelica, feathertew, and celandine, of 
each a handful ; for want of celandine, 
uſe the leaves of artichokes ; cut theſe 
herbs ſmall, and boil them in three 
quarts of old beer, till it is ſtrong of 
the herbs ; then add liquorice ſliced, an 
ounce, coriander and cummin ſeed, of 
each an ounce, with two drams of lon 
pepper; boil all together gently for three 
or four minutes: when you take it from 
the fire, you may put to it an ounce of 
flower of ſulphur, and of butter and 

treacle 
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treacle about three ounces of each. 
Half this preparation may be given to 
a beaſt faſting in a morning, and after 


reſting a day give it the remainder, 


Another Remedy for the YELLOWS. 


Take of rhue, and the leſſer centaury, ' 
of each one handful; two ounces of 


elder flowers, or in lieu of theſe, a good 
handful of elder buds, or green ſtalks 
of elder ; cut theſe ſrnall and boil them 
in five pints of ale-wort; when the 
/:quor is ſtrong of the herbs, pals it 
through a ſieve, and put in an ounce of 
anniſeed, half a dram of ſaffron, and 
about an ounce of grains ; let theſe boil 
a little, and add of treacle and butter 
about three ounces each, which will be 
ſufficient for two days. 

For diſordered lungs, —Take one 
handful of wormwood, as much liver- 
wort, and eight cloves of garlick bruiſ- 
ed ; boil theſe gently in a quart of ale, 
free from yeaſt, paſs the liquor through 
a ſieve, then add an ounce of madder 
finely powdered, half a dram of whole 
pepper, and about adozen cloves, which, 
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as ſoon as they have boiled enough to 
give the liquor a ſufficient pungency, 
clear off and ſweeten it with two 
ounce of treacle, and give it the beaſt 
milk warm. 

For the Hide Bound, &c.—Take a 
hair line, and draw it between the claws 
or hoofs, in the bliſtered part, till it 
bleeds, Then you muſt take a hand- 
ful of the leaves of tapſus barbatus, in 
Engliſh, Morth mullein ; boil this in a 
quart of milk, and give it the beaſt in 
a morning faſting ; or elſe boil it in 
ale, or ale-wort rather, becauſe there 
ought to be no yeaſt. This diſtemper 
is thought to be occaſioned chiefly from 
the cattle feeding too much upon clo- 
ver, lucern, faint foyne, or other rich 
graſſes, which will make them ſwell to 
{uch a degree, as ſometimes to burſt 
them. A cow or a bullock may take 
the above remedy two mornings, keep- 
ing them warm in ſome houſe while it 
works. 

For the Gargyſe. Cut with a ſharp 
pen-knife, or lancet, the boil or ſwell- 
ing round about, as deep as the ſkin, * 
to prevent its falling into the muzzle 4 q 
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the beaſt, which will certainly happen, 
if not timely prevented by this me- 
thod, and prove mortal. 

Then take freſh human urine and 
ſalt, and let them gently ſimmer toge- 
ther over the fire, with which, when 
near cold, waſh the ſwelling, and the 
part that has been cut, mornings and 
cvenings till the ſwelling abates ; at the 
{ame time giving the beaſt, every other 
morning, ſome flower of ſulphur, in 
warm ale, or ale-wort. 

When you dreſs this boil, take par- 
ticular care to ſcrape and clean it and 
the wounded part from the little blif- 
ters, or puſtules, even till you come te 
the quick, and the ſore has quite ceaſ- 
ed running. 

When the ſwelling is quite gone, 
boil nerve oil and honey together, and 
while it is milk warmanoint the wound, 
and fore part, and it will ſoon heal. 

For lowering, &c.— Take half an 
ounce of grains, anniſe and cumming 
ſeeds, of each an ounce ; and bay ber- 
ries, fenugreek ſeeds and turmerick, 
of each half an ounce ; three ounces of 
madder, and as much treacle as will 
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makethecompoſition indifferentlyſweet. 
When theſe are ground and well mix— 
ed together, put them into three quarts 
of ale, free from yeaſt, or new wort; 
let them boil together till the drink is 
ſtrong of the above. mentioned ingredi- 
ente, and when it is milk warm, give 
half of it to the beaſt in the morning, 
before he has taken any water, and 
ſuffer him not to drink till after noon 
if it be in the ſummer time, nor till 
night if in the winter. 


A Cow Spice, or Powdir for Lnwring, 


Take of anniſe, cumming ſeed, li- 
quorice and turmerick, of each two 
ounces ; coriander ſeeds and grains, of 
each half an ounce; beat and grind theſe 
ſmall, and mixing them well together, 
the compoſition will be fit for uſe at 
any time. To this may be added two 
ounces of madder finely ground ; and 
when you uſe it add a little bit of but- 
ter and treacle, and give it warm in a 
morning, not ſuffering the beaſt to 
drink till five or fix hours after taking 
the medicine. This is an excellent re- 
medy for either cow or ox, and may be 
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always ready in the houſe, but muſt be 
carefully kept from the air till you want 
to uſe it. The beſt way is, to put it in 
large mouthed bottles, with glaſs ſtop- 
ples, and keep it in a dry place. It will 
keep a year or two very well; and 
about three large ſpoonfuls may be 
given at one time, in a quart or three 


pints of ale-wort made warm, or as 
much ale free from yeaſt. 


For a beaſt that is Clue Bound.- Take 
of caſtile ſoap half a pound, add to this 
treacle and butter of each a like quan- 
tity; put theſe into three pints of ſoft 
water, in which chalk has been infuſed, 
though ſome recommend ſtand lee; of 
either of theſe liquors take three quarts, 
and when the whole is diſſolved and 
mixed, give half the medicine to a beaſt 
in the morning before it has drank, 
keeping it in the houſe till noon: re- 
peat this medicine two mornings. If 
the beaſt ſhould continue to be too 
much bound, or the remedy ſhould not 
happen to operate, give it ſome balls 
made of butter and riff ſand. 

For the Scab. — Make a ſtrong de- 
coction of tobacco ſtalks in human 
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urine, and waſh the infected parts fre- 


quently with it; at the ſame time giv- 
ing the beaſt the following drink: 

Take of rhue and angelica, of each 
a handful, ſhred theſe ſmall, and boil 
them in three quarts of ale without 
yeaſt, or new wort, and add an ounce 
or two of flower of ſulphur, with but- 
ter and treacle, of each three ounces, 
giving it to the bullock at two morn- 
ings. When this diſtemper happens to 
any bullock, it will ſoon reduce him to 
a great leanneſs ; wherefore bleed him, 
and give the following medicine : of 
old human urine a quart, in which mix 
a handful of hen's dung, or half a 
handful of pigeon's, and give it the 
beaſt to drink. 

Foran Inflammation in the Lungs.— 
Firſt bleed the beaſt in the neck, and 
then give it the following Doſe : 

Take lungwort, celandine, and hyſ- 


ſop, of each a handful; of the ſmaller 


centaury dried, an ounce, or for want of 


them, ſour ounces of elder tops. Boil 
theſe well together in a quart of ale- 
wort, or in lieu of that in a quart of 
ale free from yeaſt; then preſs the 
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herbs, and ſtrain the liquor from them, 
putting at the ſame time to it an ounce 
and a half of the cow ſpice abovemen- 
tioned, or for want of that, anniſeeds 
and fenugreek ſeeds, of each an ounce, 
with about an ounce and a half of li- 
quorice ſliced. Boil theſe together for 
a little while, and add butter and treacle, 
fix ounces of each, which will make 
a medicine to be given two ſucceſſive 
mornings. The ſettering of a bullock, 
in this diſtemper, on the dewlap with 


hellebore, has proved effectual. 


For the bite of a mad Dog. — Waſh 
firſt the grieved part with freſh human 
urine, and when the wound is rubbed 
dry, light ſome tinder, and lay it burn- 
ing upon the parts where the teeth have 
penetrated, having firſt thrown the bul- 
lock ; and if this does not bliſter the 
part of itſelf, you may an hour after 
touch the ſame part with a red hot 
iron, till you make a fore of the place; 
you may then uſe the following oil: 

Take a pint of olive oil, and infuſe 


in it four or five handfuls of plantam 


Jeaves, ſhred ſmall, for eight or nine 
days; then boil theſe together till the 
herbs 
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herbs grows criſp, and ſtrain it into a 
glazed earthen veſſel, and anoint the 
part with it frequently till the wound 
or ſore is healed. This oil is generally 
uſed by the viper catchers. | 

Some make tae following plaiſter : 
Of bole armoniac, ſanguis draconis, 
barley meal, with the leaves of plan- 
tain ſhred ſmall, or beaten together in 
a marble mortar, and then beat up with 
whites of eggs. This ſerves as a plaiſter 
to be laid on freſh and freſh every morn- 
ing and evening. 

Itwill be happy for a farmer to know 
immediately when a beaſt has been bit ; 
for unleſs the remedy is immediate] 
applied, the beaſt will be loſt; and if 
you ſhould happen to kill him for the 
markets, the fleſh would be poiſonous, 
and would convey the diſtemper in 
ſome degrees to the eaters of it. If 
you have not the remedy ready by you, 
the only way to ſave the fleſh, is to 
— off the limb as ſoon as it has been 

It. 

For the Fowle. — Take a hair rope 

and draw it between the claws, till the 


ſwelling 
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ſwelling is broke and bleeds freely; and 
heal the wound with tar, turpentine 
and greaſe, mixed together. 

For the falling down of the Palate.-- 
Caſt the beaſt, and you may then thruſt 
up the palate with your hand ; and as 
ſoon as that 1s done, bleed it in the 
ſame place, and anoint the wounded 
part with honey and ſalt well mixed to- 
gether, turning him then to graſs, for dry 
meat is by no means proper for him. 

For the Rot.—Take bay berries 
finely pulveriſed, myrrh, ivy leaves, 
featherfew and leaves of elder; put 
theſe into freſh human urine, with a 
lump of yellow clay, and a little bay 
ſalt, mix them well together, and give 
a pint each morning warm to the beaſt. 
This medicine is likewiſe good for any 
beaſt that is troubled with the ſcower- 
ing. 

For loſs of Appetite.— Take of rhue 
and pellitory of Spain, of each one 
handful; of 11 horehound, red 
ſage, and bay ſalt, of each a like quan- 
tity; put theſe ingredients into five pints 
of ale-wort, and boil them for a ſhort 
ſpace, and then ſtraining off the liquos, 
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give about a pint at a time milk warm 
to each beaſt every morning, not ſuf- 
fering them to drink till the afternoon. 
The neglecting of this diſtemper will 
occaſion the beaſt to be violently pain- 
ed, which you may perceive by its 
ſuddenly ſtarting from one place to 
another. The beſt remedy then is, to 
tye his tail cloſe to his body, as tight 
as poſſible, and giving him a pint of 
ſtrong white wine, with half a pint of 
olive oil, immediately to drive him a 
mile or two, as faſt as you can get him 
along ; and after a little reſting, drive 
him a mile more, which will cauſe 
the medicine to operate. The forego- 
ing diſtemper is by many called the 
cholick. 

For the Hind Spring, &c.—The me- 
thod of cure is, to rake the bullock or 
cow with one's hand, after having well 
greaſed it, and to take away the dried 
dung and clots of blood, which will 
be found in its fundament. Adminiſter 
then to the ſame part as much bay ſalt 
as you can introduce with your hand, 
which will irritate the paſſage ſo much 
as to occaſion the beaſt to dung freely, 

and 
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and heal the wounds; eſpecially if you 
give him at the ſame time the treacle, 
wine and butter, preſcribed in the me- 
dicine for the blane or foreſpring. 

This is a very dangerous diſorder, 
though it ſeldom happens among this 
ſort of cattle. It is occaſioned by too 
much dry meat,or more generally when 
they are obliged to feed upon oak leaves, 
for want of graſs or other provender, 
which bind up their bodies in ſuch a 
manner that they cannot dung. 

Of theCleaning of aCow,&c.--When 
a cow has calved, give her about a pail 
full of warm water, with a pint of 
wheat meal, and throw about as much 
burning wood embers into the water, 
which will help the cow to clean. If 
they are oak embers, ſo much the bet- 
ter ; I mean burning coals of oak, not 
having too much regard to the aſhes. 
If after this the cow has any difficulty 
in cleaning, give her the following me- 
dicine, which will diſcharge as well 
as heal, taking eſpecial care that ſhe 


does not eat the cleaning when it falls 
from her, 


Take 
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Take of vervain half ahandful, mother 
wort, rhue, camomile and feather few, 
of each a handful ; make a decoction 
of theſe herbs, in bunches, with about 
three quarts of ale-wort, or middling 
ale, till the liquor is ſtrong of the herbs; 
then add an ounce of miſleto finely 
pulverized, with liquorice and anniſeed, 
of each an ounce, beat to powder ; and 
when it is ready to come off from the 
fire, put in a piece of freſh butter, and 
it will make a doſe for your cow, to be 
given two mornings. When you give 
this medicine, the cow ſhould not have 
any water for three or four hours after. 

For the Kibe.—Firſt cut it with a 
ſharp knife, and then apply the fol- 
lowing medicine with fine tow to the 
wound: 

Take an ounce of verdigreaſe finely 
beat and ſifted; work this into a ſalve 
with two ounces of fine ſoap, and dreſs 
the kibe with it. Some uſe aqua fortis 
inſtead of cutting, which being very 
dangerous ſhould never be uſed. 

ForOxen that are Galled, &c.—Take 
white lead, and grind it well with train 
oil, till it becomes a ſalve ; with this 
anoint 
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anoint the grieved part, and it will pre- 
ſently heal the fore and diſcharge the 
ſwelling. 

For the Huſk.—Take hyſſop, the 
ſmaller centaury, celandine, marſh mal- 
lows, of each one handful; boil theſe 
in ale free from yeaſt, or in three quarts 
of ale- wort; then add three ounces of 
cow ſpice, made as above directed, with 
treacle and butter, of each fix ounces. 
This will make two doſes, to be given 
every other morning. 

For the Bloody Scower, &c.—Take 
of elder buds, or elder flowers, a hand- 
ful; if the elder flowers are dry, take 
two ounces of them; hyſlop, mallows 
and celandine, a handful of each, If 
the cow or bullock be large, boil theſe 
in five pints of old ſtrong beer, but. 
if of a ſmall breed, three pints, to 
which add anniſeeds and liquorice, of 
each about two ounces, more or leſs; 
according to the ſize of the beaſt, with 
treacle and butter of each ſix ounces, 
and madder powder about two ounces. 
When you give the beaſt this drink 
keep him warm, and give him warm 
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maſhes, in each of which grate about 
a quarter of an ounce of oak bark. 
While this diſtemper is upon him, 
don't ſuffer him to drink any cold wa- 
ter, but prevent his thirſt by maſhes. 

For aSinew Strain, &c.—Take marſh 
mallows and chick weed, of each a hand- 
ful; boil them in a quart of vinegar, 
adding three or four ounces of tallow. 
With this mixture, while it is very 
hot, bathe the grieved part. 

For an old Wound, &c.— Take of 
white copperas three ounces, roch al- 
lum one ounce and half, bole armoniac 
{ix or ſeven ounces ; let theſe be finely 
pulverized and mixed together, and put- 
ting them in a glazed earthern veſſel, 
ſtir them well over the fire fifteen or 
eighteen minutes, till they ſeem to be 
well mixed, Then take off the mix- 
ture and let it cool, after which beat 
the compoſition in a marble mortar, tall 
it is reduced to a fine powder. You 
muſt then boil three quarts of ſpring 
water (from chalk is the beſt) and cloſely 
cover it while it is boiling ; after it has 
boiled five minutes, pour it hot into a 
clean veſſel, and put into it about three 

OUNCES 
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ounces of the powder, ſtirring and mix- 
ing it well as ſoon as put in. In two or 
three days this water will be well ſet— 
tled, and then filter it and preſerve the 
clear in a bottle well ſtopped. | 

When you have occaſion to uſe this 
water, make it as hot as it can be en- 
dured upon the affected place, dipping 


a linnen rag into it, and applying it to 


the wound; which may be repeated 
at leaſt twice, if not three times the 
firſt day, and afterwards bind upon the 
ſore a piece of linnen cloth well ſoaked 
in the ſaid water. 

If the wound happens to be deep, or 
come even to be a fiſtula, force in ſome 
of this water warm, with a ſyringe, 
and apply a cloth as before directed, 
and it will cure it. 

For a green Wound. -The ointment 
of tobacco is excellent on this occaſion, 
and is even good if any of the finews 
are hurt; therefore a farmer, who 
keeps cattle, ſhould not be without it, 
nor oil of turpentine. 

Bees wax, roſin, freſh butter, or hogs 
lard, with turpentine, make an excellent 
plaiſter for freſh wounds in cattle; and 

it 
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it is remarkable, that upon the appli- 
cation of this ointment, no flies or in- 

ſects will come near the wound. 
ForDiſeaſes of the Eyes, &c.— When 
you perceive the eyes of cattle to be 
ſore, and flowing with water, take of 
white copperas the quantity of half a 
dram, in the lump, and infuſe it in ſpring 
water, about half a wine pint; waſh the 
eyes of the beaſt with this water twice 
or thrice a day. But if the eyes are 
much inflamed, waſh them with eye- 
bright water, mixed with an equal 
quantity of the juice of houſe-leek. 
Or where there is danger of a pin or 
web, or when a beaſt has received any 
cut or ſtroke croſs the eyes, uſe the 

following powder : 

Tanke a new laid egg, and having ta- 
ken out half the white, fill it up with 
ſalt, and a little fine flower of ginger ; 
wrap this in a wet cloth, and roaſt it 
hard in ſome warm cinders or embers ; 
then beat it to powder, ſhell and all, 
and when it is finely pulverized, keep it 
cloſely ſtopped in a bottle for uſe. When 
you ule this powder, blow a little of it 
through a quill into the eye of the beaſt, 
efpecially 
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eſpecially on that part which ſeems the 
molt inflamed. | 

For a Lameneſs, or when Shoulder 
pitched, &c.—Take oil of turpentine 
two ounces ; oil of peter and oil of 
ſpike, of each the like quantity ; mix 
theſe with ſix ounces of linſeed oil, and 
anoint the grieved place once every day 
till it is well. Or take nerve oil and 
linſeed oil, of each a like quantity ; 
mix them well together, and anoint 
the injured part once a day, keeping 
the mixture warm whilſt you ule it. 

For a broken Bone, or miſplaced. — 
When the bone is ſet right, uſe the fol- 
lowing preparation : burgundy pitch 
and tallow, of each a like quantity; put 
to them as much linſeed oil as when 
they are well mixed will make a ſalve, 
which is to be plaiſtered over the afflict- 
ed part. When this is laid on, ſplent 
it, and cover it with a woollen cloth, 
and keep it on twenty days, in which 
time the bone will be well knit. 

For ſwolnCods in a Bull. Take two 
quarts of ſtrong old beer, in which put 
a handful of the young ſhoots of elder, 
with two handfuls of the bark taken 
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from the woody part of the common 
blackberry buſh ; boil theſe gently till 
half the liquor is conſumed, then ſtrain 
it off and keep it for uſe. Some, when 
they uſe this remedy, add a little oil 
of roſes and elder buds, or oil of elder, 
when the buds can't be had. 

The parts muſt be bathed morning 
and evening with the liquor made pret- 
ty hot, and the grieved part bound up 
afterwards in a double linnen cloth that 
has been well dipped in the liquor. 
When the ſwelling is pretty well abated, 
uſe a charge of brandy and ſoap, ap- 
plying it very hot, which will finiſh 
the cure, unleſs the cods happen to be 
much torn or wounded, in which caſe, 
it 1s adviſeable to geld the bull. 


For the Canker, &c.— If the canker- 


happens to come upon the tongue of a 
cow or bullock, it will ſoon eat it aſun- 
der, if not timely prevented : the cure 
is this; take of the inward bark of elm 
one handful, boil it in a quart of rain 
water till it comes to a pint; put to 
this, when it is ſtrained off, half a dram 
of white copperas finely pulverized : 
and always remember, when you = 
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this remedy, to waſh the beaſt's tongue 
with fair water ſoon after, which will 
prevent its ſwelling. This medicine be- 
ing very acrimonious, it will be proper 
to caſt the bullock before you uſe it. 
A Salve or Charge for a Wound by a 
Stub or Thorn, where ſome Parts of 
them are ſuppoſed to lodge in the 
Wound.— | 
Take black ſlugs from commons, 
with as much black ſoap ; beat theſe 
together till they are well mixed, and 
make a ſalve, which apply to the wound. 
For the Cramp, or Pain of theSinews. 
—You may rub his knees, thighs and 
legs, with falt and oil till he is well. 
Knees or Joints ſwelled. - Bath them 
with warm vinegar and linſeed oil, or 
millet beaten and laid to it, with wa- 
ter and honey. If there be any humour 
under the ſwelling, leaven or barley 
meal ſoaked in water and honey, or 
ſweet wine, may be laid to it; and when 
it is ripe, it muſt be opened with a ſhar 
knife, and healed as before. All ſwel- 
lings generally, if they are not broken, 
muſt be diſſolved whilſt they are new, 
with baths and fomentations; and if 
they 
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they are old, they muſt be burned, and 
the burning anointed with butter or 
goat ſuet. 

If the ox chance to hurt his heel, or 
his hoof, ſtone pitch, brimſtone, and 
greaſy wool, ſhould be burnt upon the 
ſore with a hot iron. The like may be 
done when it is hurt with a ſtub, thorn, 
or nail, being firſt plucked out; but if 
it be very deep, it muſt be opened wide 
with a knife. 

For the breeding and increaſing Milk 
in Cows.— Draw a whey with ſtrong 
beer and milk, in which boil anniſeed 
and coriander feed, finely beat to pow- 
der, with an ounce of ſugar-candy well 
pulverized ; give a quart of this medi- 
Cine to a cow every morning, which will 
not only make her milk ſpring freely, 
but will greatly increaſe it. 

A Purge for a Cow or Bullock.— 
Take butter, tar and honey, with a 
little ſoap ; mix theſe well together, 
and give two balls in a morning, as big 
as pigeons eggs. 

You muſt obſerve, that in all diſtem- 
pers which require inward application, 
the beait ſhould be kept warm for fix 
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or ſeven hours after any medicine is 
given. And the greateſt care ſhould be 
taken, whenyou lay on any charge, that 


the beaſt does not rub the part againſt 
any thing. 


— 
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Method of Stocking a FARM of One Hundred Acres 
of Pajlure with CATTLE to fat for the Markets, 


according to the Manner in Eſſex; with the Ex- 
pence and Profit. | 


HE common allowance for ſum- 

mer feed, is one beaſt to an acre 
and half; ſo to an hundred acres there 
mult be ſixty- ſix beaſts, either ſteers, 
heifers, or bullocks, to be bought in an 
time from the beginning of April to the 
end of May, and not later. Theſe cattle 
ſhould be ſuch as will anſwer the weight 
ot ſeventy-five or eighty ſtone : each 
beaſt, when they are fat, at eight pounds 
each ſtone. The time allowed for fat- 
ting theſe cattle is four months; and 
the firſt price of them is about four 
pounds per beaſt. 

When theſe are ſold off, the ground 
will lye idle till October, and then you 
muſt ſtock it with ſmall cattle, ſuch as 
are brought from Scotland or Wales, 
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about that time of the year. To each 
of theſe you muſt allow three acres for 
winter feed; beſides now and then a 
little hay in hard weather, to keep them 
from licking themſelves, which they are 
apt to do, as ſoon as they riſe from laire 
to their hurt, by bruiſing themſelves, 
which makes them waſte and grow 

Jean. Theſe will be fit for ſale about 
February, and will then weigh about 
forty ſtone a piece. They are bought 
in at about forty ſhillings a head ; and 
the number for one hundred acres is 
thirty-three. 

At theſame time, to follow theſe ſmall 
cattle, buy in ſhcep,to eat up the remain- 
ing part of the herbage, allowing two 
large wethers to each acre, which muſt 
be bought in very forward, or fat ; for 
if we take them from the fold, or the 
fallows, theſe paſtures will give them 
the rot. In the purchaſe of theſe it is 
not. pretended that our paſture ſhould 
fat them, but only keep them till they 
will fell well at market, which will be 
the February following. Of theſe muſt 
be two hundred, to be bought in for 
about fourteen pounds per ſcore, ba 

ou 
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You muſt obſerve, that all your paſ- 
tures ſhould be clear of cattle, by the 
beginning of March or the middle of 
that month at fartheſt, according as the 
ſeaſon is forwarder or later ; for if the 
cattle were left long enough to nip or 
bite the young ſpring of the graſs, it 
would weaken and ſpoil the ſummer 
crop. 


An Account of the Expence and Profit that may 
ariſe by the Stock beforementioned. 


L. 3 
To 66 ſteers, &c. at 4l. 4575 66 Keers, &c. at $1. 528 
To 33 ſmall do. at al. 66 By 33 ſmall do. at 4l. 132 
To 200 wethers at 141, j y 200 ſheep at 20l. per 
0 


per ſcore 14 ſcore 200 
470 860 

To one year's rent 100 570 
Expence 570] Profit 290 
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Expence and Profit of a Dairy Farm of One Hun- 
dred Acres of Paſture. 


7. 


To 66 cows at 5l. 330 


To implements, &c. 40 14 
To ten ſows and 
one boar + 1315 | 


Stock 384 9 


| 


By 66 cows at zl. per 
head 198 
By 66 calves at 11. 66 


| By 180 pigs at 128. f 108 


By 200 ſheep at 201, 
per ſcore 200 


$72 
233 


— — 


Profit 319 


To 200 wethers at 14 l. per ſcore, to n__ 1 


the cows, &c. 
To one year's rent 


100 


To one year's wages for 4 ſervants, one man 
41. and three maids 31. each F 13 


Expence 253 


Expence and Profit of 50 Acres of Meadow Ground, 
in the Northern Part of Eſſex. 


4. b. a. 
To making the 
firſt crop of hay 8 6 4 


To making the 
ſecond 8 68 
To rent 100 O o 


—— — — 


Expence 116 13 4 


11 
By 100 loads of 
hay, firſt crop, 
ſold in the field 
at 2], per load 200 


| By 50 loads do. 


ſecond crop at il. 50 


Profit 133 6 8 


+ Inſtead of ſows you may ſtock your yard with pigs 
to rear, and buy 60 at about 6s. each, tho' the gene- 
ral allowance is a pig to each cow; but the keeping of 
ſows will, upon — prove to be the moſt profitable. 

t Allowing each ſow will farrow twice a year, and 
have nine pigs each fare, ſold about ſix months old. 


For 


* 
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For mowing (at a medium) per acre | 2 
For making, or tedding 


U 


N. B. If carried home and ſtacked, three ain 


per acre is allowed for carting and ſtacking, which for 
fifty acres amounts to, C. 7 10s. 


Expence and Profit by the firſl Mowins of 50 Acres 
of Meadow, and feeding Cattle in the IVinter. 


„ 1 

To making the By 100 loads of 
firſt crop of hay 8 6 8} hay at 21. 200 Oo o 

To 18 bullocks By 18 bullocks 
for the winter at 8], 144 © 0 

graſs at gl. each 72 o By 200 ſheep at 
To 2co wethers at 20]. per ſcore 200 © 0 
141. per ſcore 140 © © 534 0 
To rent 100 © 8 320 6 8 
Expence 320 6 8 Profit 223 13 4. 


N. B. Four wethers are allowed to one acre, as this 


| graſs is doubly as good as paſture ground; and for 


the ſame reaſon the bullocks are bought in large. 


Expence and Profit of 100 Acres of Moodiand (tobere 
the Rod is 16; Foot) in Eſſex, for the Underwood 


only, at 5s. per Acre per Annum, Ten Acres of 
which moy be cut yearly. 


£ #6 . 
To felling and ring- By 80 ranges of wood 
ing ten acres at 85 400] at 11, 80 
To the woodward 41 
for $0 ranges of — 
wood at 1s 4 © © Profit, without any ex- 
To tythes 800| pence of carriage 39 


To one year's rent 25 0 © 


Pee 


Expence 4100 The 
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The woodward is allowed a ſhilling a range, as a- 
bove, (called ſtub-money) for his care in looking 
after the wood, and keeping up the fences. 

Take notice that the clergy pay the ſtub-money, 
for every range of wood they have a claim to, which 
1s every tenth, 


— 


S milking pails, which ſhould be made 


_— — , ———B — 2 . ” N — 
. 


J 
A particular Account of the Implements neceſſary to 
carry on the Bufmeſs cf the Dairy Farm beforemen- 
tioned, with the price of each. 
£5 #6. the 


of aſh, with iron hoops and bails, about 
five ſhillings a piece | 1 10 0 

Three cheeſe tubs, to hold about fifty gal- 

lons a piece; to be made of aſh, about fifteen 


ſhillings each 3 © 
Three ſtands to ſet theſe tubs upon, at ten 

Gillings each : 110 © 
One large barrel churn and frame, about 2 10 0 
One upright or hand churn, about 0: 7 © 


Three leaden ciſterns (but glazed veſſels, 
are much better) to ſet milk in, with frames 


to them, at about three pounds each 9 00 
Four cheeſe preſſes, thirty ſhillings each 6 O o 
Twenty-four cheeſe moots or fats, about 

pre ſhillings each 6 oo 
A copper to warm the milk in 5:00 
Twelve earthen pans for the cream, at about 

two ſhillings each [40 
Two ſtraining diſhes or ſieves, about one 

faitiing each 0 20 
A cheeie ladder for ſtraining the milk 1 8 
Six flecting or ſkimming diſhes, at ſix- 

pence each 0 30 


Cheeſe cloths and turning cloths, two do- 


zen of each ſort, about eight pence each o 16 © 


Carried over 36 08 © 
Brought 


© 
" . — 
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4 

Brought forward 36 08 0 
Four double hanging ſhelves for cheeſes, 

at ten ſhillings each 2 TY 
Twelve milk pans to ſet the milk in when 

the dairy is low, at ſit-pence each o 60 
And in the cheeſe chamber four large hang- 

ing double ſhelves, at ten ſhillings each 2 00 

40 14 0 


To one man and three maids, which are 
ſufficient to attend this dairy, according to 
the rule of the north part of Eſſex; the man 
41. the maids 31. each per annum 13 0 0 
N. B. By the two accounts of the expence and profit 
of fifty acres of meadow, &c. you will eaſily per- 
ceive the extraordinary advantage that may be made 
of the ſame land by a different management, the pro- 
fit in the one, exceeding that of the other full ninety 
pounds {ſix ſhillings and eight pence. 
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Of Cream and Butter, with the beſt Manner of 
ordering them. 


IN April, when the cow goes firſt to 

grails, about twelve quarts in a day, 
Wincheſter meaſure, is good milking for 
a new milch cow; and this, if well 
ſkimmed, yields about the ſixth part, 
or two quarts of cream, which will 
make almoſt two pounds of butter. 

In the beſt butter countries they churn 
twice or thrice a week, taking off the 
cream with a fleeting diſh every morn- 


E 4 ing. 
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ing, and putting it into glazed earthen 
pans, which keeps it from ſouring, and 
makes it bring the beſt butter. Leaden 
ciſterns and braſs veſſels are apt to give 
the milk an ill taſte ; therefore to make 
butter in the higheſt perfection, I 
would adviſe every maſter of a dairy, 
to ſet his milk always in glazed veſſels, 
and keep his cream to the churning 
time in pans of the ſame ſort. 

There is no better way of making 
butter than by churning or beating the 
cream ; and this ſhould be done in the 
moſt conſtant and gentle manner poſ- 
{ible, for to beat the cream too violent- 
ly, will make the butter like greaſe ; 
whereas a gentle and regular beating 
will render it more firm or ſtiff; and 
beſides, when the cream is beat with 
too much hurry, the butter will fer- 
ment, and preſently change to be of a 
bad taſte ; but if gently and regularly 
churn'd, it will be firm, cut like wax, 
and fit for keeping. Again, it is to be 
obſerved, that as the beating of cream, 
to bring it to butter, is only to ſeparate 
the oily from the watry parts of it; ſo 
when once you begin to beat the cream, 


you 


1 

you muſt continue to beat it in the 
moſt conſtant manner you can, till the 
butter is made; for if you leave off but 
a minute, the oily and watery parts 
will return to one another, and will 
require as much labour to ſeparate them 
as before. 

It is fometimes difficult to have a 
dairy fo diſpoſed, that it may be cool 
enough in ſummer to raiſe and keep the 
cream in good order, and warm enough 
in winter to do the fame thing; by 
which we may ſuppoſe, that there 
ought to be a certain temperature of 
air, or degree of heat, to divide the 
oily or buttery parts from the aqueous 
parts of the milk. 

Ir hard winters, when it has been 
difficult for cream to raiſe upon the milk, 
or even to churn that cream into butter, 
a lady of my acquaintance in Eſſex had 
the good fortune to judge ſo philoſophi- 
cally on this occaſion, as to er all her 
dairy removed into a vault under ground, 
where the external cold air was ex- 


cluded, by which means the cream did 


riſe upon the milk in as great quantity, 
E 5 and 
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and in the ſame time, as it uſed to do 
in ſummer; nor was the butter longer 
a coming in the churn in the moſt 
ſevere weather, than it uſed to he in the 
ſummer ſeaſon in the dairy. This may 
be of great uſe to thoſe who havedairies, 
and bring butter to the markets all the 
year round, 

The time of churning ſhould be early 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, becauſe too much 
heat will prevent the ſeparating of the 
butter from the milk, as well as too much 
cold will prevent the ſame in thewinter. 
Some ſet their churns in the winter 
near the fire, while they are churning, 
to bring the butter the ſooner ; others 
warmtheirchurns with hotwater, before 
they put the cream into them ; others, 
during the time of 6hurning, ſet their 
churns in veſſels of hot water. But I 


approve extremely of the method of 


churning, when the weather 1s cold, in 
a warm vault, becauſe it ſaves abundance 
of trouble; and beſides, the milk being 
ſet there for cream, will not turn rank, 
as butter that is made otherwiſe will do. 
In Cambridgeſhire, when the butter 

is come, it is taken out and — if 
or 
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for preſent uſe, otherwiſe not; and 
with a fleeting diſh is drawn backwards 
and forwards in a bowl, a little at a 
time, to let out the butter milk, and the 
cleaner that is got out, the better is 
the butter, and the fitter for keeping. 
Then it is ſalted, and a quart of falt, 
which is about the fifteenth part, will 
ſerve thirty pounds of butter, but ſome 
put more or leſs; and when ſalted, it 
is drawn over again with a fleeting diſh 
once or twice,thenweighed intopounds, 
and rolled into long rolls of three 
quarters of a yard, or a yard long ; 
then in hot weather it is put into à 
basket, and hung all night in the well, 
within a yard and a half of the water, 
which will make it ſtiff; and in theſe 
long rolls it is carried to market, to be 
cut into ſuch ſizes as are thought 
proper. 

In the ſamecounty, at Over eſpecially, 
they keep a middling ſort of Cows, ſell 
many off at Michaelmas, and buy others 
that will calve in every monthof Winter, 
that they may have butter enough toſerve 
the colleges. And by hay feeding, — 

ave 
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have almoſt as much butter in winter 
as in ſummer, and as ſweet and yellow 
(for new milch Cows make yellow 
butter) as others generally have in 
April. | 

The miſtreſs of a famous dairy in 
this county (their butter not keeping ſo 
long as that of Suffolk) uſed to make it 
into balls of thirty or forty pounds 
weight, and falt it a little more than 
for freſh butter; and this the laid in the 
middle of a bin of flour, and it would 


keep good all the winter. Others ſalt 


it as uſual, and put it in pots, covering 
it about two inches high with good 
brine ; but this will not keep ſo well as 
the other. 

Sweet and new cream will make very 
pleaſant butter for preſent ſpending ; 
and if it ſtands till it 1s ſour, the butter 
will be very good, and keep longer, if 
it be not over heated in the churn ; but 
if it once turns bitter, it is good to 
ſpend it preſently, for it will ſoon 
decay. 

Some churn new milk, which makes 
the beſt butter; but it will not keep. 

It 
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It is obſervable, that whenever butter 
begins to turn oily, it at the ſame time 
is diſagreeable to taſte, and becomes 
rancid more and more, as it is kept; 
which nothing can recover, but fre- 
quent beating and waſhing in falt and 
water, 

If you propoſe to have good butter, 
to be laid up for winter uſe, the beſt 
time to make it is, when the Cows feed 
upon the rowings ; but butter made at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, muſt be well cleared of 
the butter milk, or it will not keep 
good, notwithſtanding the ſalting. 

A conſiderable profit might be made 
by this kind of butter, if waſhed from 
the ſalt as it is wanted, and ſent to mar- 
ket either in rolls or diſhes. To pre- 
ſerve this butter in perfection, you 
muſt put it up as ſoon as made, in 
caſks or ſuch other veſſels as will keep 
out the air, and depofit them in a cool 

lace. 

If falt butter be well waſhed, and 


then beat up with new milk, it will 
taſte like freſh. butter, 


CHAP, 
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Ar. XV. 
Receipts for making ſeveral Sorts of Cheeſe, 


The original Receipt for making the famous Stilton- 
Cheeſe, allowed to be ſuperiar to every other Cheeſe, 
either foreign or Engliſh make. 


1 AK E ten gallons of morning's 
milk, and half as much ſweet cream, 
beat them well together, and add as much 
ſpring or river water as will make the 
milk a little warmer than the milk from 
the cow; you muſt then put the rennet 
to it, made ſtrong of mace, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. In the boiling of 
the rennet liquor, a good quantity of 
mace muſt be put into it, and not in- 
fuſed only, as ſome people imagine. 
When the milk is come, break the curd 
with a fleeting diſh, or otherwiſe, as 
ſmall as you would do for cheeſecakes, 
and after that ſalt it and put it in the 

cheeſe vat, preſſing it for two hours. 
The whey muſt then be boiled, and 
when you have taken from the boiling 
whey ſuch curds as will riſe in it, 
(commonly call'd wild curds) put the 
cheeſe into the whey, and Jet it remain 
there for half an hour; then put it 
again 
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again into the preſs, and when you take 
it out, bind it up cloſe on the ſides 
with linnen rowlers, turning it upon 
boards of oak, aſh, or beach, but by 
no means upon deal, on account of the 
turpentine. This cheeſe muſt be turn- 
ed twice a day for the firſt month. 

As to the faſhion of this cheeſe, it is 
about eight inches high, and about ſe- - 
ven inches the diameter over the top ; 
generally weighs eighteen pounds, and 
is (old at twelve pence per pound, by 
all that make it in Stilton ; though the 
true method of making it, was follow- 
ed but by one houſe that I could find, 
when I was there. 

It is fo ſoft, that when you cut it at 
a year old, or about the Chriſtmas next 
after the making, you may ſpread it 
upon bread like butter. 

It is a common cuſtom when the 
cheeſe begins to dry, as it will do about 
ten weeks or three months after mak- 
ing, to cut a hole in the middle of the 
top, and ſcoop it down within an inch 
of the bottom, about an inch wide ; 
then pour in a quantity of ſack or ca- 
nary wine or tent, till it rifes within 5 

inc 
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inch of the top, which muſt then be 
ſtopped down cloſe, with part of the 
cheeſe that was taken out, and put in 
a good vault or cellar. Some rather 
chuſe to do this work after the cheeſe 
has been made four months; and what 
is very remarkable, when you come to 
cut or ſcoop it for uſe, the hole that 
was made to put the wine into it will 
not be perceivable. 


To make Angelot Cheeſe, 


Take the ſtroakings of two or three 
cows, and ſet the milk with rennet 
when it 1s newly milked; and when 
it is come, take it up with a ſkimming- 
diſh, without breaking the curd, and 
then fill by degrees a narrow high 
cheeſe mote or vat, continually fillin 
as the curd ſinks, till the mote is full. 
If you would have the Angelot thick, 
the vat ſhould be fix, eight, or ten 
inches deep, according to the ſize you 
deſire to have it. You mult continue 
filling for three or four hours, then let 
it ſtand till night, ſtrowing a little ſalt 
upon the end that is uppermoſt, and 
turn it by clapping a trencher to the 

ſame 
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ſame end of the vat, and then ſalt the 
other end, and ſo let it remain nine or 
ten days without removing, leſt it 
ſhould crack or break ; by which time 
it will ſhrink and lip eaſily out of the 
vat. After this, keep it in a tempe- 
rate place, that it may dry by degrees. 

The proper ſeaſon to make this ex- 
cellent ſort of cheeſe, is in the begin- 
ning of May or September. If you 
would have it fatter, add a fourth part 
of cream, 


To make Cheſhire Cheeſe. 


The milk is ſtrained into a cheeſe 
tub, as warm as they can from the 
cow, to which is put about fix ſpoon- 
fuls of ſtrong rennet, and then it is 


ſtirred well with a fleeting diſh, and 


afterwards covered cloſe with a wooden 
cover, made fit for it; and about the 


beginning of June it ſtands three quar- 


ters of an hour; but if very hot weather, 
leſs time, and then it will be come; 
after which it muſt be broke with a 
diſh pretty ſmall, and then it muſt be 
ſtirred, gently moving, till it is all come 

to 
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to a curd; then it muſt be preſſed down 
with the hands and diſh gently, leſt the 
whey riſe over white ; and when all the 
whey 1s drained, and the curd pretty 
hard, then it muſt be broke into a vat, 
very ſmall, and heaped up to the higheſt 
pitch, and then preſſed down with the 
hands, gently at firſt, afterwards hard- 
er, till as much whey be got out as can 
be that way, and yet the curd be at 
leaſt two inches above the vat ; other- 
wiſe the cheeſe will not take preſs, 
that 1s, will be four and full of holes 
or eyes. This done, it mult be put into 
one end of a good flaxen cloth, and 
covered with the other end; and then 
the cloth muſt he tucked in with a 
wooden cheeſe-knife, that it may be 
ſmooth, and yet keep the curd quite in. 
Then it is preſſed with the weight of 
four hundred, or thereabouts, and let 
to ſtand thus from morning about nine, 
till afternoon about two o'clock; and 
then taken out, turned into a dry cloth, 
and preſſed again till about fix at night; 
and then it is taken out and ſalted well 
all over, elſe it will be magotty, and 
put in the vat again, to lie in it all night; 

then 
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then it is taken out and ſalted again, 
and ſo it lies in a tub, or on a drefler 
four days, only it muſt be turned every 
day. This done, it is waſhed in cold 
water, wiped with a dry cloth, and 
carried into a cheeſe loft to dry, where 
it muſt be turned and wiped every day 
till ſold. | 

If the ſalt be not well waſhed off, 
it will give, and make the cheeſe al- 
moſt always moiſt. 

The reaſon of moldineſs, cracks and 
rottenneſs within, is the not well cur- 
ing, viz. preſſing and looking after. 


To make Cream Cheeſe. 


The milk is ſtrained into a cheeſe 
tub, often in the fields; and to twenty 
gallons of milk are put about three 
ſpoonfuls of rennet, which in half an 
hour will make it come. In muſt not 
be ſet when hot juſt from the cow, but 
when lukewarm, elſe it will be tough, 
and run to coat. When it is come, it 
is broke gently with a fleeting diſh, 
ſtirred well from the bottom, and all 
one way; for if it be maſhed altogether 

every 
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every way, it will be lean, that is, the 
butter will run more Aanto the whey. 
After this, it muſt ſettle about half an 
hour, and then a plug that ſtops a hole 


in the middle of the tub muſt be 


looſened, to let the whey run out into 
clean veſſels. This done, the curd 1s 


put into a canvas cloth, and between 


two perſons rolled up and down gently, 
till the whey is pretty well drained from 
it. Then it is tied up and hung on a 
tack to drip, ſtill ſaving the whey till 
it has done dropping. Then it is put 
into a deep cheeſe vat, that is big 
enough, and a board is laid over it, and 
on that a fourteen pound weight, juſt 
to faſhion it, and ſo it is left all night. 
In the morning this cheeſe is turned 
out nine inches thick, and with a lon 

filken thread cut into cheeſes half an 
inch thick, which are laid on ſmooth 
boards, and gently ſalted, and turned 


twice in a day for the firſt four days; 


and then laid on the nettles near the 
ground, and turned twice a day for 
three days; and the next day they are 
laid on boards to dry, 
n 
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In hot weather, eight days, in cool- 
er, a fortnight finiſhes them. 


To mate Marygold Cheeſe. 


Gather the marygolds in a dry day, 
and pick the leaves from the flowers 
and bruiſe them in a mortar, or grind 
them, if you have conveniency, and 
ſtrain out the juice, which muſt be put 
with the rennet into the milk, and 
ſtirred in it. The milk muſt then be 
ſet, and as ſoon as the curd is come, 
break it gently, and as equally as poſſi- 
ble, and put it into the cheeſe vat, and 
preſs it with a gentle weight. 

This cheeſe, which is made in a 
cloth, muſt be ordered like other cheeſes 
made after that manner. 

The bottom of the vat muſt be full 
of ſmall holes, to let out the whey 
when the curd 1s put into it. 

To raiſe the taſte, and give a fine 
flavour to any of the cheeſes before- 
mentioned, you may put either pep- 
per, mace, or cloves into the rennet 
bag : or elſe you may put the juices of 
ſtrong ſweet herbs to the milk, when 


the 
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the rennet is put in. The juice of 
marygolds eſpecially inriches the milk; 
and a good quantity of mace boiled in 


the rennet will give the cheeſe a moſt 


agreeable warmth. 


& 8B &A P. XVI. 
Obſervations on the making of Cheeſe. 


1 F the milk be ſet over hot, or be 
ſcalded in the curd, the cheeſe will 


be bitter; and the longer it is kept the 


worſe it will be. If it be ſet over cold 
it will cut white, and eat harſh and 
dry when new; but it will improve by 
lying, and is beſt eſteemed of for 
keeping cheeſe. . 

One great fault in cheeſe is its heav- 
ing; and this is moſt common where 
there is the richeſt paſture, and after 
rain ; and the beſt way the dairy men 
know how to help it, is, by paſturing 
ſheep with their cows, that the beſt 
of the graſs may be quickly eaten. 


Another way to prevent it is, to ſalt - 


them in brine, or lay them on pave- 
ments in a very cool place, eſpecially 
in 
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in the hot months, which will keep 


the cheeſes from fermenting, which, 
in my opinion, is the cauſe of their 
heaving. 

It is generally held, that a moderate 
ſalting is of great uſe; for too much 
alters the goodneſs, too little cauſes 
corruption of the cheeſes; therefore 
to lay them all in brine a longer or a 
ſhorter time, according to their mag- 
nitude, or the temper of the weather, 
would be the ſureſt way. Some cut 
the cheeſes after a little preſſing and 
ſalt them. | 

Some farmers find it difficult to pre- 
vent the buttery part from running 
into whey, but that happens chiefly 
from the over preſſing of a cheeſe ; for 
which reaſon moſt of our beſt cheeſes 


are made, by ſuffering the curd at firſt 


to fink almoſt of itſelf, which fixes 
the cream in the curd. Likewile it is 
a fault to put too much rennet to the 
milk, becauſe it reſtrains the curd 
from receiving the more oily or buttery 
parts of the milk ; but in ſuch a caſe 
the farmers make butter from the 


whey. 
: The 
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The reaſons why cheeſe is generally 
made in the ſummer are, firſt, becauſe 
the cows abound then more in milk 
than at other ſeaſons ; that their milk 
is richer ; and the curd will then ſet 
and cloſe much better. 

In the making of cheeſe, you are to 
endeavour to preſerve the hard part of 
it from putrefaction; therefore ſome in 
making cheeſe have a certain ſtandard 
quantity of rennet, to a fixed propor- 


tion of milk, that the curd may be 


made hard to a certain degree. Con- 
ſider however what I have ſaid above, 
with regard to the reſtraining the curd 
by too much rennet from receiving 
the oily or buttery parts of the milk, 
as it is one of the greateſt niceties be- 
longing to the dairy. 

We may obſerve many varieties of 
cheeſes, partly from the dairy manage- 
ment, and partly from the food of the 
cattle. Such cheeſes as are deſigned 
for keeping, the curds ſhould be broke 
very ſmall, and as equally as poſſible, 
that when the cheeſe is put into the 
vat, every part of it may be equally 
preſſed, ſo that no whey may remain 
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97 
in it; for it is for want of this care, 
that we ſo often find cheeſe full of 
thoſe hollows which are called eyes, 
and occafion great loſs to the farmer. 


— 
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* Concerning Rennet. 


F* Cheſhire, they take the curd out of 
the calf's bag, waſh and clean it well 
from the hairs, and ſeaſon it well with 
ſalt; wipe the bag, and falt it well 
within and without, and putting in the 
curd again, all muſt lie in falt for three 
or four days, and then be hung up. 

The Eſſex way is, when they put 
the curd into the bag again, to put a 
great quantity of ſalt with it, and to 
keep it in an earthen glazed veſſel till 
the time of uſe; which is thus ſet to 
work. 

If it be the beginning of the ſpring 
when they firſt make cheeſe, they boil 
ſalt and water together, and in this 
they ſteep their bag, prepared as be- 
fore ; but afterwards, when they have 
made cheeſe, they ſteep altogether in 
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whey well ſalted; and ſometimes to 
make it of a flavour, they boil ſpices 
with it, but chiefly mace. 
Among the ſeveral things that will 
coagulate milk, or ſet it to curd, the 


plant called cheeſerening, or yellow 


ladies bedſtraw, is uſed about Nant- 
wich, in Cheſhire. Matthiolus, page 
793, ſays, that in Tuſcany they uſe it 
to turn their milk; and in the Parme- 
{an eſpecially. 

Gerrard, who was a Cheſhire man, 


ſpeaks mightily in the praiſe of cheeſe 


made with the above-mentioned plant; 
eſteeming that the beſt which is made 
with it. | 
Some make an artificial rennet, which 
will alſo do very well; and this is by 
boiling gooſe -graſs, otherwiſe called 
water rennet wort, in water; to which 
ſome add the tops of ſweet-briar ; a 
ſpoonful of which decoction will turn 
about five gallons of milk, without an 
other help. You may put ſweet herbs 


or ſpices to boil in it, if you would 


give your cheeſes a rich flavour. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XVIII. . 
Of ſeveral Kinds of Graſſes, with their Management, 
Of Nonſuch. 
Onſuch-trefoil is biennial, or lives 
but two years; it goes by the ſe- 
veral names of nonſuch, black ſeed, 
and hopclover. The ſeeds are yellow, 
and covered with black huſks : it will 
grow upon the pooreſt land that is; 
and though worn out by frequent til- 
lage, yet it will produce good and pro- 
fitable crops of graſs. It makes earl 
paſture, which is very good for cattle, 
eſpecially for cows, cauſing great in- 
creaſe of milk; and the hay is very 
nouriſhing and fattening, provided it 
be mowed and made whilſt it is full of 
yellow bloſſoms, and not over-dried, 
being ſoon made; and then it will not 
loſe its colour, nor ſhrink in making, 
as the clover graſs does, being much 
finer and greener. It is alſo exceeding 
good for ewes and lambs, being a ſound 
feeding, and free from rottenneſs. Nor 
is it ſubject to ſurfeit the cattle, as the 
clover; and therefore it is very good, 
for preventing this miſchief, to mix in 
11 the 
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the ſowing one moiety of this ſeed with 
one of clover, which thrive very well 
together, and afford good hay and 
good paſturage for all ſorts of cattle. 
It is ſown in ſpring upon corn, and 
muſt be harrowed in with buſhes, or 
buſh harrows ; and at the ſame time a 
wooden roller ſhould be drawn over 
the ground to preſs in the ſeed, and to 
make the ſurface ſmooth. Twelve or 
fourteen pounds of clean ſeed is ſuffi- 
cient for an acre; but in the hulls, a 
buſhel and a half or two buſhels ſhould 
be allowed. When it is deſigned for 
ſeed, it muſt not be mowed for hay, 
nor paſtured in ſpring, as is the me- 
thod with broad clover. 


Of Saint- Foin, (Onobrychis ). 


This graſs is alſo called cockſhead, 
or French graſs; it will grow upon bar- 
ren, dry ſtrong grounds, hardly fit for 
corn or graſs; but all clays and other 
cold and wet ſoils, though deep and 
rich, will not bear it. There is ſuch 
vaſt improvement made with this ſeed, 
that grounds not worth two ſhillings 
an acre, may be made worth thirty 

or 
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or forty ſhillings. It is a large and 
light ſeed, and therefore you muſt al- 
low ſix buſhels to an acre, though ſome 
allow but three or four. It 1s a very 
ſweet and nouriſhing herb, but above 
all, it is obſerved to increaſe milk in 


quantity and quality beyond any graſs 


yet known in the whole world: where- 
fore it is adviſeable to keep cows upon 
it for a dairy. If rightly ordered at 
firſt, it will laſt fifteen or twenty, ſome 
ſay thirty years, without any emenda=- 
tions of dung, where the land agrees 
with it: but it is beſt to be ſometimes 
mowed and ſometimes fed. The true 
ſaint-foin is imported in great quanti- 
ties from Dunkirk or Calais; and is 
ſold at the ſeed ſhops in London, and 
elſewhere, There 1s a baſtard ſort in 
Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and 
many other counties; but tis much in- 
ferior to the true ſaint- foin. The ſea- 
ſons for ſowing it, are from the begin- 
ning of Auguſt to the end of Septem- 
ber; and in ſpring, from the beginning 
of February till the end of March; 
and the earlier it is ſown in either ſea- 
ſon the better. In autumn the tillage 

F 3 muſt 
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muſt be as if for wheat, fine plowed, 
and allo harrowed ; and then ſow it and 
harrow it again to cover the ſeed. In 
autumn it muſt be ſowed alone with- 
out grain; but in ſpring with oats or 
barley, and two buſhels of either is 
enough to an acre. In ſpring the huſ- 
bandry muſt be the ſame in all reſpects 
as for ſummer corn, New broken 


ground cannot be ſown with it; but if 


the ground be preſently turned up af- 


ter the crop is off, and well harrowed, 


it may be fit to ſow the ſpring follow- 
ing. The ground ſown with this ſeed 
muſt be well fenced in, and ſecured 
from cattle the firſt year : the ſecond 


it may be mown, and fed about Allhal- 


lontide ; but if the weather proves wet, 
the cattle ſhould be turned out, for fear 
of ſpoiling the roots before they are 
thorough ſtrong, which will not be 
till the third year ; but always after, 
as long as it laſts, it may be either 
mowed or fed at pleaſure. When it is 
deſigned to be mowed, it muſt be laid 
in about Lady-day, and it will be fit 
to mow about the middle of May, if 
in full bloom. It is made in all re- 


ſpects 
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ſpects as other hay, and is very good 


for all cattle, extept ſheep, as being 
too groſs for them, breeding ſtore of 
milk ; but in the winter ſeaſon it is 
good for ſheep. 


Great Clover, 


That is beſt which is brought from 
Flanders, and bears the great red or 
purple honeyſuckle, its ſeeds being 
much the ſize of muſtard-ſeed, but 
more oblong ; and that of the greeniſh 
yellow colour is. moſt liked. (Morti- 
mer ſays the Engliſh ſeed is beſt; and 
ſuch as is of a greeniſh colour with a 
caſt of red, that which is black never 
growing ſo well). Take care that it 
be good new ſeed, otherwiſe your crop 
will be but indifferent, there being 
great deceit uſed in it by many ſeedſ- 
men. You may know whether the 
ſeed be good, by trying it in a glaſs of 
water, where all that ſwims 1s to be 
rejected. There 1s a certain fly which 
is ſometimes known to eat this ſeed in 
the ground, but that inconvenience is 
eaſily prevented, by ſteeping it for the 


ſpace of a night in ſoot, and as much 
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urine as will make it a liquid. I ad- 
viſe never to ſow leſs than twenty 
pounds of ſeed upon an acre. Many, 
no doubt, will object againſt this as a 
double charge, becauſe it is common 
to ſow no more than ten or twelve ; 
but a man that is not quite ignorant, 
will eaſily imagine, that the thicker 
this little ſeed is ſown. the thicker it will 
ſpring, and the better keep down all 
weeds and common graſs, and conſe- 
quently become of double advantage. 

I adviſe to ſow it in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, and alone (inſtead of ſowing 
it in the ſpring, and with corn) which 
has many conveniencies; it will rife 
thick, and ſwarth the ground, before 
the hard weather comes in, and there- 
by not only gather ſtrength to defend 
itſelf againſt the winter froſts, but will 
be ſo early in the ſpring, that you might 
mow it the firſt time in the very be- 
ginning of May or perhaps ſooner: it 
is fit to cut when it begins to knot. 

When the firſt hard froſt have bound 
the earth ſo faſt that you may bring 
horſes upon it without damage to the 
roots of the clover, this is the very point 
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of time in which you ſhould beſtow 
about eight or ten load of fea owſe, ſea 
ſand, ſheeps dung, &c. upon every acre, 
if heavy land ; if light land, chalk, 
marle, clay, &c. taking care to ſpread 
it as equally as may be, that when the 
froſt diſſolves, the rain may drive the 
{trength of the manure into the earth, 
which in the tender infancy of her new 
turf will eafily admit it, to the nou- 
riſhment of the roots and ſurpriſing in- 
creaſe of the clover, both as to quan- 
tity and ſweetneſs. | : 
Three years your clover thus ma- 
naged will thrive amazingly, and pro- 
duce an unexpected profit ; but let not 
that tempt you to continue it longer. 
At the end of the third ſummer break 
it up, and after two plowings ſow it 


in ſpring with barley ; take two crops 


of wheat ſucceſſively, and then with- 
out manuring lay it down with clover. 
Always obſerve an alternate huſbandry; 
three years plowing, and three years 
clover. You cannot gueſs the advan- 
tage which will accrue, by a ſtrict ad- 
herence to this one rule. Your land 
ſo managed will for ever retain its full 
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vigour, yearly afford the largeſt crops, 
and never fall under a poflibility of be- 
ing worked out of heart: a fate, which 
almoſt all the lands in England are 
forced to ſubmit to, by the preſent 
practice, 

This is a very profitable graſs, and 
will produce three or four crops in a 
year, that is, three to mow and one 
to feed cattle the following winter. 

It very much inriches ground, and 
chokes up and kills weeds. It ſucceeds 
beſt on a good loamy ſoil, but will 
grow very well upon chalky, and moſt 
other kinds of land that will bear corn. 
It is good food for cattle, ſheep and 
fwine, either in the green herb or hay, 
and cauſes great increaſe of milk. 

When cattle are turned in to feed at 
large upon it, this muſt be done gradu- 
ally, and with great caution; for if they 
are at once removed from common 
graſs into this, they will over- feed upon 
it, and even burſt themſelves. The 
are therefore to be put in at firſt on] 
for half an hour in the middle of the 
day ; the ſecond day they may be left 
in an hour, and the third two or three 

hours, 


ee 
Fours. After this, for three or four 
days, they are to be turned in as ſoon as 
the morning dews are off the ground, 
and driven out again before the evening 
dews fall; after which it may be ſafe 
to let them remain in it entirely. 
It is no bad method. ſome have of 
fowing . graſs with clover, as it pre- 
vents it from blowing (ſwelling) the 
cattle. This upright graſs grows well 
enough among the branches of the clo- 
ver, ſhooting up its ſtalks above it, and 
being eaten with it, takes off from its 
too great richneſs, at the ſame time 
that it makes the crop the larger. 
In the plowing for clover, you muſt 
lay the land as level as poſſible, and ſow 
the ſeed ſoon after the plough, harrow- 
ing it with a buſh harrow, and at the 
ſame time a roller ſhould be drawn 
over the ground to pteſs in the ſeed, 
and to make the ſurface cloſe and 
ſmooth. | 
This herb will bloſſom. and bring 
feed the firſt year of ſowing; but when 
you have a mind to ſave ſeed. from it, 
you muſt cut the firſt crop as ſoon as 
the clover begins to Knot or joint, -_ 
tne 
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the crop following muſt be left for ſeed; 


when you can cut it only twice, be- 
cauſe of the time the ſeed takes to 
ripen. You muſt remember to let it 
ſtand till the ſeed is full ripe. An acre 
will commonly produce about five 
buſhels of clean ſeed. 

Though this herb be cut cloſe, it is 
not long before it ſprings ; and when 
the laſt cutting every ſummer, either 
for hay or ſeed, is over, the beſt ma- 
nagement to preſerve it 1s, to turn in 
cattle upon it, to feed it bare before 
winter comes on, leſt it grow too rank 
to bear the froſts, and then it will be 
ſafe : for the froſts, though they often 
deſtroy the leaves of the clover, yet ne- 
ver hurt its roots, unleſs they happen 
to lie bare. 

This graſs takes up more time and 
labour in the making into hay than the 
common graſs, and muſt be well at- 
tended. 

The clover that is intended for ſeed, 
muſt be preſerved dry all the winter, 
and in March it is to be threſhed for 
the ſeed. What ſeed firſt comes out 
is to be cleanſed from the ſtraw, _ 

the 
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the husks then are to be threſhed again, 
When all is obtained that can at one 
time, let the ſtraw be well dried in the 
ſun, and toſſed about with a rake ; and 
then on the threſhing it again, more 


ſeed, in conſiderable quantity, will be 
obtained. 


Clover or Honeyſuckle Graſs with white Flowers, 
This graſs may be frequently ſeen 


growing with the common red honey- 
ſuckle or marle graſs, but not near ſo 
common. Many farmers like to ſee it 
in their meadows, and think it better 
than the red honeyſuckle. If any per- 
ſon has a mind to try this large white 
honeyſuckle graſs, he muſt look into 
ſome meadow, where it grows natu- 
rally, and may ſtand till it is ripe; the 
roots ſhould be marked when they are 
in flower, and when the ſeed is full 
ripe it muſt be gathered by ſingle 
heads; and the April following it may 
be ſown in a little plat of ground, which 
will produce ſeedenough to begin with: 
afterwards it may be ſown and ſaved 


in any quantities, as eaſily as broad 
clover. 


Lucern 


(110) 
Tucern (Medica) by ſome called Medich Clover. 


For ſowing this ſeed, obſerve the 
fame method in ordering the ground as 
for other ſeeds. It muſt be ſown about 
the middle of Agel and ſome oats 
may be ſown with it, but not fo great 
a proportion as with other ſeeds. The 
land muſt be well dreſſed, and at leaſt 
three times fallowed. It may be mown 
twice or three times every year, and fed 
all the winter; the hay, if well made 
and ordered, is good fodder for all kind 
of cattle ; and there is no plant which 
increaſes the milk in cows ſo much as 
this, or will fat oxen ſo ſoon. It muſt 
be given with caution at firſt, for fear 
of ſurfeiting; ſo that it is beſt to be 
mixed with two thirds of barley ſtraw 
for a fortnight, afterward an equal quan- 
tity of ſtraw will do. An acre will 
ſerve three horſes all the year at paſtu- 
rage, and will foon raiſe them to fleſh 
and make them fat. It. is of a warm 
nature, very nouriſhing and uſeful for 
fatting ſheep, as not being apt to rot 
them. 

If 
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If it be mowed but once a year, it 
will laſt ten or twelve years; but if 
oftner, not ſo long. The lucern in the 
field is alſo a very ſerviceable food for 
cattle : it thrives in all the different ſoils. 
that can be met with. I can't ſay that 
it grows equally ſtrong in every ſoil ; 
but where it thrives leaſt it is much 
preferable to any graſs or clover that 
ever grew there before it. It is par- 
ticularly a great improver of hot burn- 
ing lands, which lie much expoſed to 
the ſun, having a very juicy ſtalk, 

The firſt year of ſowing it will be 
about eight inches high in two months; 
but don't cut it too ſoon, leſt you 
weaken the root. The ſecond year, 
if it is upon the ſoil it likes beſt, you 
may cut it three times, and leave 2 
large crop upon the ground for winter. 
You mult ſow one fourth leſs than you 
do of the great clover, and it may be 
ſown like it. 

The time of grazing upon the lucern, 
is from the end of September till the- 
end of February, or a week later at 
fartheſt ; and turn your cattle into the 


field 
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field as ſoon as you have carried in your 
laſt crop of hay from it. | 

Horſes feeding upon this graſs in the 
ſpring, are purged by it better than by 
any othergraſs; but they will be brought 
to it diſcreetly, and allowed the uſe of 
it very moderately at firſt : but it gives 
a horſe clean fleſh and a gay appear- 
ance. 

After the ſecond cutting of the lucern 
each year, you may if you pleaſe let it 
ſtand for ſeed, which will ripen the ſame 
ſummer; then cut off the heads of ſeeds, 
and let them dry upon ſheets or baſs 
mats and threſh them out. Or elſe 
there is a mill, ſuch as they uſe for clo- 
ver ſeed, which will clcar them from 
the huſk much better. It is to be noted, 
that as ſoon as the heads of ripe iceds 
are cut from the plants, the lucern muſt 
be mown and made into hay, taking 
care to turn it often, that it inay be 


thoroughly dried before the hay ar- 


ried into the barn; for it will do 
well in a rick or cock. After op 
is mown, it will preſently reco cr elf 


for a winter graſs for cattle. ay, 
1 
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if it is well dried, will keep very well 
two years. | 

Another method of ordering and ſow- 
ing lucern, which is by ſome thought 
preferable to the foregoing. 

Chuſe a piece of land that is warm, 
pretty deep, and dry; let it be fenced, 
and plowed a foot deep; or if it is a 
ſmall piece of land, it may be trenched 
by men ſixteen or eighteen inches deep, 
let the ſurface be made very ſmooth, 
either by harrowing or raking. Then 
with a gardener's hoe draw ſmall drills 
about an inch deep, and a foot and a 
half apart, all acroſs the land ; and, if 
poſſible, the drills ſhould run north and 
ſouth. 

The ſeeds muſt be ſcattered equally 
through all the drills, and covered over 
about half an inch deep with the fine 
earth that came out. Six pounds of 
ſeed 1s full enough for an acre; for it 
muſt not be ſown too thick. The be- 
ginning of May is the beſt time to ſow 
this graſs, but it might be deferred a 
month or two longer if the land cannot 
be prepared ſooner. 


In 
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In about three weeks or a month 
after ſowing the lucern will appear in 
rows, when the ground ſhould be care- 
fully hoed, and all the weeds and wild 
graſs that come among the lucern in 
the rows pulled up by the roots with 
the fingers. If the lucern ſhould come 
up too thick in ſome places, and too 
thin in others, the young plants, where 
taey are too thick, ſhould be carefully 
raiſed up with trowel, &c. and planted 
where the rows are too thin; and at the 
ſame time they ſhould be watered; but 
if the ſeed ſhould come up too thick all 
over, it muſt then be thinned with diſ- 
cretion. Hoeing and weeding ſhould 
be frequently repeated, if the ground 
requires it. 

The crop that was ſown the begin- 
ning of May will produce flowers in 
Auguſt, when you may begin at one 


end of the piece to cut, and carry it to 


the animals that are to be fed with it. 
By cutting a parcel every day, you ſhould 
go over the whole in fix or ſeven weeks 
time, when you may begin again, and 
go on as you did before. In February 
the ſpaces between the drills ſhould be 

dug, 


i 


dug, and the weeds that grow among 
the lucern roots picked out, and buried 
at the ſame time. About the middle of 
May following (and ſometimes ſooner) 
you may begin to cut again, and ſo day 
by day till you go over the whole. 
This graſs will, in this manner, afford 
four or five cuttings every ſummer, be- 
ginning in May and ending in October; 
and ſo it may be continued many years, 
provided the ſpaces are dug every win- 
ter, and hoed in ſummer, every time 
juſt after the graſs is cut. Lucern ſeed 
might be ſaved in England, when it 
proves a hot dry ſummer. 


Spurry. 


Spurry, ſpurgraſs, or ſtargraſs (ſper- 
gula). This graſs is well known in 
Germany and Flanders, from whence 
any one may have it. It grows about 
a foot high, full of branches, reſembling 
a little buſh, the flower is white, and 
the plants appear without leaves: the 
flower is ſucceeded by little white pods, 
like thoſe upon flax, which contain ſmall 
black ſeed, a little flat, with a whitiſh 
border 
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border round them. The richeſt milk, 
and the beſt butter in Germany is pro- 
duced by this feeding; and it preſerves 
the cattle in health. It is there preferred 
before any other fodder; nay even be- 
fore grain. The ſtraw alone is much 
more nouriſhing than the beſt hay, and 
the very chaff is eſteemed as good as 
corn for the uſe of cattle; and the grain 
is excellent for feeding pigeons and 
poultry in the winter; it will bring 
them to lay and breed very forward. 

It is a plant of that nature, that the 
moſt barren ſandy lands will produce it, 
and it grows as well upon the moſt 
harſh ſurly gravels, or upon fallows: 
It may be ſown any time in the fum- 
mer, though the ſoil be never ſo ſtiff; 
and upon chalk of any fort. You ma 
ſow it in March or April with oats for 
the ſake of the ſeed; and in Augult or 
after harveſt for feeding of cattle or 
ſheep. It is ſaid that mutton fed with 
ſpurry graſs has an excellent flayour. 
In a word, it is ſo advantageous to the 
husbandman, that no one ſhould be 
without it; for ſheep, goats, kine, all 
ſorts of poultry, and bees delight ex- 
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tremely in it, The land ſhould be made 
very fine and even, and the ſeed har- 
row'd in with a buſh harrow, and rol- 
led; ten or twelve pounds of ſeed will 
be enough for an acre. As this graſs 
is annual, if it be ſown in March or 
April, the ſeed will be ripe in July or 
Auguſt. 


Perennial Dwarf Trefoil with white Flowers, called 
Dutch Clover. 


Where the land is rich, this graſs 
will riſe above a foot high, with large 
leaves; but if poor, it keeps cloſe to the 
ground, and produces very ſmall leaves. 
It is generally ſown with other graſs 
ſeed upon ſuch lands as are deſigned to 
be kept for paſture or mowing. Six- 
teen or eighteen pounds may be ſowed 
upon an acre. This ſeed being ſmall, 
the land ſhould be made very fine before 
it is ſown, and then ſhould be lightly 
run over with a buſh harrow, and rol- 
led in order to preſs down the ſeed, and 
to make the land cloſe and ſmooth. It 
may be ſown in ſpring upon corn, or 
any time after till the middle of Au- 
ouſt, if the weather proves moiſt. 


The 
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The beſt white clover ſeed comès 
from the Dutchies of Juliers and Bergs, 
and other neighbouring towns in Ger- 
many. It grows thicker, laſts longer, 
and covers the ground better than the 
ſeed which is imported from Auſtrian 
Flanders; and is larger, and of a bright- 
er colour. 


Rey Graſs or Bents. 


This graſs will laſt fix or eight years; 
and will grow upon ſtiff clay or gravelly 
ſoils, and ſucceed much better than an 
other ſort of graſs will do upon fuck 
unkind land. It produces very early 
paſture for moſt kinds of cattle; and 
makes excellent hard hay, if it is cut 
while the ſap is full in it. It may be 
ſown 1n ſpring or Auguſt. If it is ſown 
with oats or barley, two or three buſhels 
of ſeed will be enough for an acre ; but 
if it be ſown alone, four or five buſhels 
will not be too much, for graſs is al- 
ways better for being thick. It is often 
ſowed with great clover to prevent it 
from blowing the cattle ; and does alſo 
very well, mixed with white clover, up- 


on moiſt clay ground. 
Birds 
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Birds foot, or Finger Graſs (Fotus) 


This graſs produces yellow butterfly 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by three 
or four longiſh ſeed pods, growing on 
the tops of the ſtalks, which reſemble 
the foot of a bird, or the fingers of a 
hand. 

It is a laſting graſs, and may beworth 
ſowing with other perennial graſs ſeeds. 
Farmer Ellis recommends it as an excel- 
lent graſs for cow paſture, &. Mr. 
Miller ſays, no animal will eat it either 
green or dry. Several times I have ga- 
thered many handfuls of it, which I 
gave directly to horſes and horned cat- 
tle, and they eat it greedily. 


Ribwort, or Lamb's Tongue { Plantago) 


This is the narrow leaf plantain, 
which grows very common all over this 
kingdom. In ſome countries it is ſown 
in ſpring, with other graſs ſeeds, for paſ- 
ture, &c. being thought a very whole- 
ſome herb for all ſorts of cattle. The 
ſeed being very ſmall, a pound or two 
mixed with other graſs ſeed will be e- 
nough for an acre of land, but alone, 
three or four pounds, | 

CHAP. 
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.. . 
Flow to get good Hay Seed. 


IF we conſider that the proper time to 

mow graſs for hay is when the mea- 

dows are in full bloom, or juſt after, 
we ſhall eaſily perceive the impoſſibili: 
ty of having the ſeed of the fineſt and |? 
beſt ſorts of graſs from common hay loft 
(which is the general method uſed to 
rovide hay ſeeds) as thoſe graſſes, per- | f 
— were cut a month or ſix weeks 
before their ſeeds were ripe. | 
To get good meadow graſs ſeeds, 
make choice of ſome fine upland mea= 
dow, that is ſtocked with the beſt kinds | 
of graſs, and free from weeds, This 
graſs ſhould not be cut before the gene- 
ral part of the ſeeds are pretty near ripe |? 
when it ſhould be mown, and ſpread 
till it is dry enough for threſhing. The 
ſeeds may either be threſhed out upon 
cloths in the field, or this work may be 
done in a barn, as is moſt convenient. 
The ſeeds ſhould be made clean by ſift- 
ing, &c. and put up into ſacks, in order 


for ſowing. Hay ſeeds thus ſaved, muſt PF 
—_ 
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be of great value; and far preferable in 
every reſpect to any other, to ſow for 
paſtures, lawns, &c. This hay will not 
be ſo valuable; but the great advantage 


of the ſeed will make ample amends for 
the loſs. 


——— —— 
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CHAP, XX. 


How to ſow Hay Seeds, and order the Land. 


TF E beſt time to ſow hay ſeeds is 

April or May, after the froſts are 
over; or in Auguſt, that the crop may 
get ſtrength before winter. Five or ſix 
buſhels of this fine hay ſeed will be ſuffi- 
cient for an acre. If five or ſix pounds of 
white Dutch clover was added to the ha 
ſeed it would be the better, for graſs 
cannot well come too thick. 

The land ſhould be made very clean 
and fine, by ploughing and harrowing 
before the hay ſeed is ſown; and if any 
Dutch clover or perennial trefoil are to 
be added, they ſhould be ſown after the 
hay feed ; becauſe theſe ſmall heavy ſeeds 
are much eaſier diſperſed equally over 
the ground alone, than when mixed with 
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lighter ſeeds. When all the ſeeds are 
1 ſown, they ſhould be harrowed in with 
14 buſhes or light buſh harrows, and the 
ſurface rolled twice in a place, in order to 
preſs in the ſeads, and to make it ſmooth 
1 and firm. 
| From time to time, as bad weeds ap- „ 
pear, they ſhould be rooted out, and | 
not ſuffered to become large and ramp- | 3 
ant, In February or March, or ſooner, 
graſs land ſhould be rolled with a heavy 
roller, in order to ſqueeze down the 
. ſmall hillocks, to leave the ground firm, 4 
| and to make the turf come with a 
1 thicker bottom. 
Upland meadows require manuring 
more than paſture; and it is much bet- g 
ter for the land, when it can be alter- 
| nately meadow and paſture. Manures 
0 may be laid upon graſs land any time 
from Michaelmas to Lady- day, as the 7 
work can be done with moſt convenience, 1 
but the ſooner the better. The beſt ; 
ſeaſon 1s generally thought to be in De- 
cember, January and February. For 
ſuch grounds as are ſandy, hot ard dry, ; 
uſe marle, chalk, lime, or the like cold ; 
ſoils; and for cold, ruſhy, ſpewy, and ; 


moſſy 
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moſſy grounds, uſe wood aſhes, turf of 
ſea coal; alſo pigeons dung, and all hot 
and ſandy ſoils. And between the two 
extremes, i. e. hot and cold, uſe the com- 
mon dung that is made by horſes, &c. 
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Of Watering and other Particulars concerning Meadow 
and Paſture Land. 


W HERE you have an opportunity, 

and engines ſufficient to overflow 
your wet meadows, let it be done about 
ſix weeks before mowing time, and a- 
gain afterwards for a ſecond crop; but 
mind never to let the water lie on the 
ground above forty eight hours, leſt it 
chills it. 

Dry meadows being often peſtered 
with ant hills, ſhrubs, fern, broom, or 
gorſe, when they become ſo bad that 
they cannot be mowed without great 
loſs, plough up your mole hills, &c. 
with a mole hill plough ; then burn the 
hills to aſhes, which may be done with 
the help of alittle ſtraw, &c. to ſet them 
on fire, and ſpread the aſhes all over your 
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ground, and harrow them in with buſhes, 
and it will produce a good crop. 


C HAP. XXII. 


Directions concerning the mawing of Graſs Land. 


1 beſt judgment that can be 
made, of the time when graſs 
ſhould be cut for hay, is, when you 
find it going to ſeed, or that the ſeed 
ſtems are full grown. Some graſſes in- 
deed are ſooner ripe than others, and 
there is no field without mixture; but 
you muſt judge by the prevailing graſs 
in the field, and ſhould obſerve whether 
that is in perfection, before you offer 
to mow your meadow. You muſt 
likewiſe examine, whether the graſs be- 
gins to turn yellow at the bottom, as 
well in the blade as in the ſtalk; for if 
it does, there muſt be no time loſt, as it 
would ſoon ſpoil all the reſt. The 
weather is next to be conſidered ; whe- 
ther it is likely to be a wet or dry ſeaſon, 
for the whole ſucceſs depends upon that. 
If the weather ſeems to be ſettled nk 
en 
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then you may cut your graſs, according 
to the rules of reaſon; but if it has been 
very dry for ſeveral weeks before, and 
your ground 1s naturally dry, with a 
gravelly bottom, it is then better to feed 
ſuch graſs than to mow it, even though 
it ſhould be nearly ripe, as the roots 
would in that caſe be greatly weakened 
by being too much expoſed to the influ- 
ence of the ſun, and hardly produce any 
other crop the ſame year; and theground 
would alſo be ſubje& to crack. But if 
it be fed, there may likely come rain 
ſufficient to enrich the ground, ſo as 
to bring a good after crop; and while 
feeding, the air and ſun will be gently 
admitted to the roots without ſcorching 
them, and aſſiſt the cattle at the ſame 
time in ſuch a manner, as may make 
them perhaps as much more valuable, 
as the price of the meat they feed upon 
would amount to. But ſuppoſe every 
thing concurs for the mowing of graſs; 
you muſt let it lie as thin as poſſible at 
firſt, in the day time, if the weather 1s 
fair, and againſt the evening make it up 
at firſt in ſmall cocks, which muſt be 
ſpread ſoon in the morning, if the fair wea- 
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ther is likely to continue; but if the 
weather inclines to rain, let it remain in 


| i cocks till it is fair, By degrees in good 
* weather, as the graſs grows dry, the 
1 cocks may be enlarged, till at length 


| the hay is quite dry, and fit to carry 
into the barn, or be made in ricks. But 
il particular regard muſt be had to the |} 
19 dryneſs of the hay before it be carried in; 
for if any moiſture is remaining in it, it 
will be ſubject to fermentation, and burn 
all your ſtore. 

The upland graſs will be much ſoon- 
er made into hay than the lowland ; for 
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the graſs of the uplands 1s generally fine 

and ſmall, and has few juices in com- f 
pariſon of the lowland or marſh graſs, 
So the trefoils, clovers, ſaint foin, lu- j 
cern, and other French graſſes, will ; 
take more time to dry, than any of the f 
common graſſes, becauſe they abound 5 
in JUICES, 9 
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CH AP. XXIII. 


Directions about mixing foreign Graſs-Seeds, when in- 
tended only for Hay or Paſture, and not for Seed. 


Sour farmers ſow ten pounds of 
broad clover, and one buſhel of rey 
graſs or bents upon an acre, This mix- 
ture, they ſay, prevents the clover from 
blowing the horned cattle, when they 
have liberty to paſture intirely upon it. 
In Buckinghamſhire they ſow five or 
ſix pounds of great clover, three pecks 
of black ſeed, (which is nonſuch in the 
huſks) and half a buſhel of rey graſs on 
an acre, This, they ſay, makes both 
exceeding good hay and paſture. i 


Eight pounds of nonſuch trefoil, and 


the ſame quantity of great clover allow- 


ed for an- acre, makes good wholeſome 
paſture for all ſorts of cattle; and, if 
cut when the trefoil is in full bloom, 
very fine hay. 

Two buſhels of rey graſs, and one 
buſhel of black ſeed, or eight pounds 
out of the huſks (which is much the 
ſame) allowed for an acre, will produce 
exceeding good forward paſture, and 
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likewiſe the beſt of hay, If the rey 
graſs is a full crop, it may remain upon 
the land ſeveral years. I have obſerved 
both rey graſs and nonſuch will ſucceed 
well on cold, ſtiff, chalky, or gravelly 
land. | 

Six pounds of nonſuch trefoil, ſown 
with faint foin, upon an acre, would be 
of great advantage to the firſt crop of hay. 
The quantity of ſaint foin ſeed need not 
be Ea for this; becauſe the trefoil 
will be gone after the firſt mowing. 

Thoſe foreign graſs ſeeds mixed may 
be ſown with corn in the ſpring, as 1s 
before directed. 

Some farmers make no allowance for 


graſs ſeed, but ſow the ſame quantity ot 
corn upon an acre, as if there was none; 
when they might ſave at leaſt one third 


of the corn, and both crops would prove 
the better. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


Of SHEEP and the ſeveral Ways of ordering them. 


HTH E difference of ſtature and other 
qualities in ſheep, proceeds chiefly 
from the diverſity of paſture. 

The fat paſtures breed ſtraight tall 
ſheep, and the barren hills and downs: 
breed ſquare ſhort ones; woods and moun- 
tains breed tall and ſlender ſheep : but 
the beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new 
ploughed and dry grounds; for all wet 
and moiſt lands are abſolutely bad for 
ſheep. The ſame ſort will grow more 
in one paſture than another, and as that 
happens to be, ſo they will ſell for more 
or leſs in the markets; where the largeſt 
ſize and the fatteſt ſheep always fetch the 
moſt money. The ſmaller ſheep have 
the moſt agreeable fleſh and the fineſt 
wool. 

It is hazardous to venture ſheep from 
a ſmall bite to rich paſture too ſuddenly, 
for that often brings upon them the mor- 
tal diſtemper called the red-water. 

Sheep fed upon a chalky ſoil yield a 
fine fleſh, an extraordinary fine wool, 
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and are never ſubject to the rot ; but be- 
ing introduced by degrees into richer 
paſture, and at proper ſeaſons, will en- 
large their bulk. 

Let every farmer keep his ſheep from 
ſuch graſs as is made gritty by the over- 
flowing of waters; and in the courſe of 
their feeding keep them upon the high- 
eſt and drieſt land in wet ſeaſons, and 
allow them only the low rich lands at 
the dry time of the year, if you have a 
mind to keep your flock ſound. 


To know ROTTEN SHEEP toben alive. 


Firſt, Examine the eye ; if the ſheep 
be ſound, the fibres about the white of 
the eye will be of a bright red, and the 
eye full and clear; but if the eye be 
hollow and of an ordinary tallow colour, 
and the blood veſſels look of a darkiſh 
red, tending towards the black, the ſheep 
is then certainly rotten. 

Secondly, Open the wool on the fide 
towards the breaſt, and if the fleſh looks 
red, or of a ruddy colour, and is dry, 
then you may judge it ſound ; but if it 
is pale and the {kin moiſt, then it is ſurely 
rotten, 


Thirdly, 


o 
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Thirdly, If you open the wool on the 
ſide, and rub it between your fingers, 
and then pull a little of it gently, it will 
eaſily leave the ſkin if the ſheep be rot- 
ten; but if it be ſound it will hold faſt 
to the ſide. 

Fourthly, Their teeth will appear diſ- 
coloured, and their gums declining, if 
they are rotten; but if they are ſound, 


the gums will be firm, and the teeth of 


a fair colour. 


To know them when dead. 


Firſt, When a ſheep is killed, and 
you find the belly full of water, it is 
ſurely rotten. 

Secondly, The fat being yellow; rot- 
ten, 

Thirdly, Small worms in the liver, of 
the ſhape of flounders; rotten. 

| Fourthly, Liver full of knots, or 
white bliſters ; rotten. 

Fifthly, If the liver will break in 
pieces with the hand; rotten: but if it 


holds together, it is ſound. 


Obſerve, that wherever the ſpurwort 
or (to be ſure of the name) the famula 
grows, which for the moſt part is found 

in 
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in wet grounds there the ſheep rot. So 
likewiſe the pennywort or nummularia is 
poiſonous to ſheep; the places where 
theſe grow, are always too moiſt for 
ſheep, and are never ſeen but in ſuch 
grounds as are ſubject to waters. 

It is dangeroùs to turn ſheep out of a 
fold while there is any mildew upon 
the graſs, Let the ſun firſt ſhine an hour 
or two upon it; and then chaſe them 
gently up and down with your dog, till 
2 are weary, before you ſuffer them to 
eed 

It is alſo dangerous to let ſheep feed 
upon fallows, whether the land be light 
or ſtrong. For where the land is light, 
tha frequently pull up the herbs by the 
roöts, and eat the roots with the dirt that 
is about them, which will certainly give 
them the rot. And if the fallows are 
ſtrong land, and there ſhould not hap- 
pen to be graſs enough for them, hunger 
would then force them to eat unwhole- 
ſome herbs that would give them the 
hunger rot, which is the worſt diſtemper 
of all, as the ſkin will thereby become 
unprofitable as well as the fleſh. As 
for paſture ſheep, they ſeldom rot but 
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by mildew, and when that happens, 
the ſkin and tallow will be worth ſome- 
thing. 

There are great numbers of white 
ſnails and ſlugs in ſome paſtures which 
will diſtemper the ſheep ; they breed a- 
bout April and Auguſt, or September, 
and when they are ſmalleſt, the ſheep 
are in moſt danger, as they may then 
more eaſily take them in with the graſs. 

The pelt or pellet rot is occaſioned by 
great wet only; it happens for the moſt 
part in woody countries, where the ſheep 
have too much ſhade, with a moiſt air, 
and cannot have an opportunity of dry- 
ing themſelves. 

Thus we find it is neceſſary to buy 
ſheep out 'of the dryeſt foils, and free 
from the evil plants, and eſpecially from 
the poorer lands ; for you muſt obſerve, 
that no cattle will thrive that come from 
a rich ground into a poorer ſoil. 

The beſt ſort of ſheep for fine wool, 
are thoſe bred in Herefordſhire, and 
Worceſterſhire : but they are ſmall and 
black faced, and bear but a ſmall quan- 
tity. Warwick, Leiceſterſhire, Buck- 
ingham and Northamptonſhires, breed 

a large 
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a large boned ſheep of the beſt ſhape ; 
and deepeſt wool we have good. The 
marſhes of Lincolnſhire breed a very 
large kind of ſheep, but their wool is 
not good, unleſs the breed be mended 
by bringing in ſheep of other counties 
among them, which is a ſcheme of late 
very profitably followed. there, The 
northern counties in general breed ſheep 
with long, but hairy wool ; and Wales 
bears a ſmall hardy kind of ſheep, which 
has the beſt taſted fleſh, but the worft 
wool of all. | 

Sheep that are big boned, and have a 
long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well, 
always breed the fineſt wool; and are 
alſo the moſt approved of by the butcher 
for ſale in the market. 

When ſheep are turned into fields of 
wheat or rye to feed, it muſt not be too 
rank at firſt; for if it is, it generally 
throws them into ſcourings. Ewes that 
are big, ſhould be kept but bare; for it 
is very dangerous to them to be fat, at 
the time of their bringing forth their 
young. They may be well fed indeed, 


like cows, a fortnight beforehand, to put 
them in heart. 
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The beſt time for ſhearing of ſheep 

is about the latter end of June, becauſe 
it is good for them to ſweat in the wool 
before it is cut. They muſt be very well 
waſhed before the ſhearing, for this 1s 
a great addition to the price of the wool ; 
after the waſhing, let them go three or 
four days in a clean dry ground. When 
they are cutting, the ſhearer muſt be 
very careful not to wound their ſkins, 
becauſe this gives occaſion to the flies to 
teaze the poor creatures in a terrible 
manner. Some ſhear their lambs the 
firſt year, efpecially behind; but be- 
fore the doing of this, they ought to 
be carefully tagged, that is, their tails 
and thighs behind ſhould be well clear- 
ed of wool, that the dung may not hang 
there, which would elſe make them ſore, 
and ſabject them to the flies, which 
would blow them, and make them full 
of maggots. 
In Glouceſterſhire they houſe their 
ſheep every night, and litter them with 
clean ſtraw. Their dung makes this a 
very good manure for the land, and the 
wool of the ſheep is rendered ſo _ 
ner 
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finer by it, that the farmers have a 


double advantage from the practice. 


In Middleſex, and London, they have 
Wayhill ſheep; theſe come from Hamp- 


ſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. and lamb very ear- 


ly, even before Chriſtmas. 


— — "PORN 


CH AP. XXV. 
How to chuſe SHEEP to improve. 


= be wiſe in your purchaſe of 

ſheep to improve ; after you have 
examined whether they are ſound, chuſe 
the ewes not above two years old, for 


that is the beſt age to bring ſtrong 
and ſound lambs. And after three years 


old I would not adviſe any one to buy 
them ; you may know them to be old if 
their teeth are worn. The ewe, in this 
choice, ſhould be full bodied, deep 
ſtapled, and the wool thick and curled 
on the upper parts of the body, eſpeci- 
ally the neck and the head; the belly 
ſhould be well covered, for. where wool 
is wanting in theſe places, it is ſo bad a 
ſign, that no huſbandman of judgment 


will buy them. Tha neck ſhould be 


long, 


1371 

long, and the legs ſhort; for they will 
feed the better, and ſee better how to 
diſtinguiſh their food. You may always 
know the ſheep that are trained upon the 
marſhlands, by being long boned, or 
long jointed; whenever they are brought 
to market, they are fit for the butcher 
only. 

The ram is counted beſt in cold 
bleak countries, that has his horns large 
and turning inward. It ſeems probable, 
that the largeneſs of the horns in theſe 
creatures denotes extraordinary ſtrength 
in them; and for that reaſon, they are 
more capable of reſiſting the cold and 


hardſhips of the moſt violent wea- 
"y 


mer. But in caimer and more 1erens 
ſituations, the polled or pollard ſheep, 
whether ewe or ram, are known to proſ- 
per very well. It appears, however, 
that ſheep with large horns are leſs 
ſubjet to diſtempers than the pollard 
ſheep. (Mortimer ſays they are the beſt 


breeders.) 


But to ſet forth the good properties 


of the ram; he ſhould have a large body, 


a broad forehead, and a ſkin of the ſame 
colour with his wool, for the lambs will 
be 
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be of the ſame colour with nis ſkin ; his 
eyes muſt be full and ruddy, - his ears 
large, his ſhoulders, breaſt, and haun- 
ches broad, his teſticles large, and his 
tail broad and long; and his fleece, as 
well as that of the ewe, white, deep, 
greaſy and cloſe. 

Black ſheep are not to be choſen for 
two reaſons; firſt, their fleſh 1s coarſe 
and ill taſted, and their wool will 
Change red and of an ugly colour when 
it is wrought ; and it is more expence 
to dye it than it is worth, and even then, 
no colour will hold. 

When you buy ſheep, though there 


appear to be no mark or fign of black 
woal ahant them wat ha carefſinl FN SN 
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amine their mouths, and if their chaps, 
or tongues, happens to be any ways 
mottled with black, the rams eſpecially, 
do not buy them; for by degrees they 
will bring you a mottled race, or perhaps 
many black theep ; the inſide of their 
chaps, or lips, ſhould be red. 

It is becoming the prudence of every 
farmer, when he buys ſheep, to take 
care that he does not overſtock his 
grounds; for having too many, ſome 


of 


* 
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of the weakeſt will ſtarve, or the whole 
ſtock ſuffer for want of ſufficient graſs, 
and then they fall to eating poiſonous 
weeds, and periſh by the hunger rot, 
Neither ſhould he keep fewer ſheep than 
his lands will feed, for the profit made 
by them is very conſiderable; and every 
ſheep wanting, where there is food for 
it, is ſo much loſs to the farmer. 

But ſuppoſe you are once well ſtocked 
with ſheep, it is neceſſary to examine 
the flock once or twice a year; and 
when the winter or bad weather has 
carried off any ſheep, to renew them 
from ſound flocks, and as nearly of the 
ſize and goodneſs of your own as poſſi- 
ble; for thoſe which are neareſt alike, 
thrive and encreaſe beſt tagether. You 
muſt likewiſe take care to diſcharge 
yourſelf of ſuch ſheep as do not appear 
to proſper in your grounds; for to keep 
ſheep longer upon any land, than they 
can encreaſe their fleſh or tallow, is un- 
profitable. Once or twice a year I 
therefore adviſe the maſter of a farm to 
make his general muſter. But his ſhep- 
herd muſt be watchful over them con- 


ſtantly, 
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ſtantly, leſt any diſtemper attack them; 
for ſome diſtempers which ſheep are 
ſubject to, will carry them off in few 


minutes. 


CHAP, XXVI. 


Of the Breeding of SHEEP, 


T HE breeding of ſheep, being one 

of the main articles relating to 
ſheep keeping, we muſt conſider that 
the ſtrength of the flock will depend, 
in a great meaſure, upon the good qua- 
lities of the ſize and dam, and the ſea- 
ions that they are brought to bloſſom in; 
ſeveral ways of doing which I ſhall 
mention hereafter. 

The ages for breeding both the ram 
and the ewe are, by ſome, judged to be 
in the ſecond and third year of the 
ewe, the beſt, becauſe then ſhe is ſup- 
poſed to be in the greateſt ſtrength ; and 
the ram from four or five to ſeven years 
old, But our common people _ 

ittle 
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little regard to this; for as ſoon as the 
ewe, though ſhe be but a year old, 
will be blithſome, they let her go to 
rut, or take the leap of the ram, altho' 
it may be he is not older than herſelf. 
But the lambs from ſuch are generally 
weakly ; and the ewe loſes her ſtrength. 
It is likewiſe common enough to let 
the ewes and the rams run together, and 
breed from the firſt year to the ninth, 
without any regard to their reſpective 
ages, But it is much better to keep the 
rams ſeparate from the ewes in different 
paſtures, till ſuch time as you deſign to 
bring them to the rut; and about a 
month or fix weeks before you would 
have them couple, let them have better 
paſture than ordinary, which will diſ- 
poſe the ewe to take the ram the ſooner. 
It is with ſheep, as it is with the cow 
and other cattle ; the female muſt be in 
a certain ſtate deſirous of the male, be- 
fore the male will attempt to ſerve her; 
and this is evidently brought about, by 
encreaſing the richneſs of their food, 
ſome time before you would have them 
couple ; for richneſs of food encreaſes 
the vigour of the body, 
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There are two months in the year 
which are either too dry or too wet to 
encourage thoſe creatures to go to rut; 
but they are uncertain, What I mean 
by the too dry months 1s, when the 
graſs upon the high lands is burnt up fo 
much, that the ſheep have not a bite, 
or enough to ſubſiſt them; then put 
them into ſuch paſtures as may ſupply 
them plentifully with nouriſhment, and 
they will go to rut. Knot graſs is 
thought good for this purpoſe by ſome 
people, and the blades of onions, and 
leaves of turneps, if there are any, But 
if the two months happen to be wetter 


than ordinary, then give them oats, 


and good dry and ſhort hay, rubbing 
their teeth beforehand with a little bay 
ſalt and water, if there is any danger, 
by great wets, of a rot. But if their 
gums or teeth are in order, do not uſe 
the ſalt and water, but let them have 
plenty of food, and keep their fleece 
dry; feeding at the ſame time the ewes 
and rams together, giving them their 


oats in troughs lying near the ground 


and their hay upon the ground in a dry 
place, and you will not loſe your labour. 


But 
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But when ſheep have dry food, they 
muſt have water by them; and in dan- 
gerous wet ſeaſons, when they are in 
this dry way of feeding, put an ounce 
of bay ſalt into three gallons of water, 
and it will help them, as the ſalt marſhes 


do other cattle. If, during this way of - 


feeding, there happens to be a fair hour 
or two in the day, let them graze upon 
the ſhorteſt and beſt expoſed grounds, 
and return to a warm ſheep coat, or 
repoſe them under good ſhelter in the 
night. 

To bring ſheep to the rut by the moſt 
natural means; if a farmer has good 
winter paſture for ſheep, and that ſprings 
early in the year, he may let his rams 
and ewes run together all the year about, 
to rut when they will. But if the paſ- 
ture be only graſs in common, then the 
beſt time to put the rams to the ewes is, 
when deer generally go to the rut, that 
is, in July. And if the farmer has only 
a run of ſheep upon a common field 
amongſt the arables, then it is time 
enough about Michaelmas. And where 
the country is mountainous and rocky, 
and nothing but heathy ground, it will 
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be time enough to bring the rams and 
ewes together towards the end of Oc- 
tober. The reaſon of this is, that the 
ewe brings forth her lamb in the twen- 
tieth week, ſo it is neceſſary ſne ſhould 
at her yeaning have the benefit of 
ſpringing graſs, for that will afford her 
plenty of milk, for the improvement 
ef her lamb or lambs; for ſome ewes 
will bring two, three, or four at a time; 
and where goodnouriſhing food is want- 
ing at yeaning time, many lambs are 
loſt, You ſhould therefore contrive to 
bring your ſheep to the bloſſom at 
ſuch times as you judge your paſtures 
may be in the beſt order to receive the 
lambs when they are dropped. For if 
a ewe want railk at yeaning time, which 
ſeldom or never happens, but when ſhe 
has not ſufficient food, ſhe will -forſake 
her lamb, and through her weakneſs 
loſe her own life as well as her lamb's. 
But if this does not happen, and the 
lambs are only ſtunted. in their growth 
by it, it is an accident that they never 
recover. In ſhort, the beſt time for 
your ewes to lamb in, if they be paſture 
ſheep, is about the latter end of April, 

and 
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and ſo to the beginning of June. But 
if they be field ſheep, then from the 
beginning of January to the end of 
March; that their lambs may be ſtrong 
and able, before May-day, to follow 
their dams over the fallow grounds. 

The more hardy a ſheep is bred up 
for the paſture, the better, taking care 
that it does not want proviſion in the 
firſt part of its life. 

A good ſhepherd is very much want- 
ed about the ſeaſon when the ewes 
drop their lambs; for ſometimes th 
have need of help, and eſpecially if ra- 
vens or carrion crows frequent, or ſhould 
by accident fly over a pregnant ewe 
when ſhe is about yeaning. For if a 
ſhepherd 1s not then preſent, and either 
of theſe birds ſhould be in fight, they 
will aſſault the lambs, even before they 
are quite fallen, and pick out their eyes, 
notwithſtanding the ewe's endeavours 
to drive them off. 

Great thundets are apt to make ewes 
caſt their lambs, if any of them ſhould 
happen to be ſingly abroad, 

It is neceſſary, as ſoon as the lamb is 
fallen, or dropt, to examine whether it 


H be 
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pe ſtrong as it ought; for if it is not, it 
ſhould be houſed with the dam. And 
1f the ewe 1s weak likewiſe, ſhe muſt 
immediately be put to good nouriſhing 
food, which will ſoon produce milk for 
the lamb, and the lamb, in the mean 
while, to ſukle of another ewe, which 
if he reſuſe, milk into his mouth from 
the ſaid ewe; and if that won't do, 
anoint his lips with hog's-lard beaten up 
with a little milk, or with freſh butter, 
which laſt is the better of the two. 


—— A ys — 
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XXVII. 


Proper Times for Weaning of Lamss, &c. 
HEN a lamb is to be kept for 


breed in a good common paſture, 

you may wean it at about ſixteen weeks 
old, to make it ſtrong, and the ewe 
will have ſtrength, and go to bloſſom 
quickly. And when the ſheep are upon 
a poor paſture, as in the mountainous 
rocky countries, then the people gene- 
rally wean their lambs at about twelve 
weeks; but the lambs are never ſo ſtrong 
as 
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as thoſe which are ſuckled the full time 
that the ewe will ſuffer them. 

The ſheep which you have a mind 
to keep for rams ſhould be of thoſe 
lambs where the ewe has two at a birth. 
To this I fay, I have known them do 
very well. But if the ſingle lamb be 
ſtronger than the twin lamb, as ſome 
affirm, why will he not make a ſtronger 
ram for the rut, than where there are 
two at a birth ? The caſe has been long 


in diſpute, for which reaſon I have 
mentioned it. 


— 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


The proper Time of gelding Lambs for Weathers. 


© H E weathers, or gelt ſheep, will 

be larger than thoſe which are not 
caſtrated, and will endure more wet 
without rotting than the other ſheep of 
either ſex. It is held the beſt praQtice 
to geld the lambs for weathers while 
they are under the dam, that is, early 
after they are yeaned; for the wound is 
more eaſily healed while they are very 
young, than when they grow more 
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gameſome; but ſeveral ſhepherds have 
ſeveral minds. I have known ſome 
leave them till they have been four or five 
months old ; but that is dangerous in 
my opinion. And when I ſay under 
the dam, I mean as ſoon as they have 
ſufficient ſtrength to go through the 
operation. However, to paſs this over, 
every ſhepherd, according to the coun- 
try he has been bred in, follows the 
method of that country in this point, 
and khows how to do well in this par- 
ticular. 

The weather ſheep turn to great pro- 
fit where there is a good winture paſture 
for them, and the farmer has diſcretion 
enough to make them fat againſt the 
ſpring of the year; for it is at that ſea- 
ſon they come to the beſt market, the 
ewes then, for the moſt part, being 
either ſuckling of lambs or pregnant, 
and therefore unfit for the markets, 

If you have good winter paſture, buy 
in weathers about October, and they 
will be fat by February, which is the 
beſt time to carry them to market. 


A 
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CHAP, ENE 


Of ſevering of SHEEP, and parting the Flock. 


A® to the diſtinguiſhing characters of 

ſheep; at a year old they are called 
hogs, hoggets, or hogards. The ſecond 
year the female is called a theave, and 
is accounted by the learned ſheep-ma- 
ſters the beſt ewe that can be employed 
for bringing the ſtrongeſt lambs. 80 
of the male ſheep, we may reckon them 
weath«« or wedder-hogs, after they are 
paſt the character of lambs, or are of 
a year's growth; and this name is indif- 
ferently given to the males, whether 
they have been cut for weathers, or 
whether they are deſigned for rams. 
The way is, to make the diſtribution 
of our ſheep after ſheering ; for then we 
ſhall be better able to diſcover which 
are ſtrong, and which are weak, and 
order their paſtures accordingly. 

The ſheep which you deſign for feed- 
ing or fattening ſhouid be put by them- 
ſelves, 

The ewes by themſelves; the wea- 
ther-hogs and theaves by themſelves ; 

H 3 | the 
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the lambs by themſelves; the wea- 
thers and rams by themſelves; for elſe 
the ſtrongeſt would hurt the weakeſt, 
and not ſuffer them to pick the food 
which might be the moſt nouriſhing to 
them. 

N. B. If, in the flock, any ſheep hap- 
pen to be diſtempered, let them have a 
paſture diſtin from the reſt of good 
freſh graſs ; and as they improve {ell 
them off. It is very certain, that ſheep 
are beſt improved by often _— their 
paſture, 


—— — 


CHAP XXX. 


Of ſuckling Lawss in the Houſe. 
Oude wie fon the great profit 


which ariſes from ſuckling or fat- 
tening of lambs in the houſe, it may 
not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of it in 
this place. 

It is to be remarked; that there are 
four expreſſions commonly uſed among 
the ſhepherds which are not known 
elſewhere. As for example; when a 


lamb is ſaid to be tod or totbellied, it is 
clinged 
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clinged up. Twin baſtard lambs are 
fuch as are ſuckled by other ewes, after 
having loſt their own lambs. Baſtard 
ewes are ſuch as ſukle the lambs of 
other ewes, or have loſt their own. 
Sucking at head, is when a lamb ſucks 
the firſt of the milk. 

In the education of lambs in the 

houſe, you muſt contrive a warm place 
for them, divided into ſtalls, that the 
lambs may be more conveniently ſuck- 
led. Obſerve likewiſe, that there are 
not too many put into the houſe at one 
time; for in ſuch caſe they will become 
ſett, or totbellied. 
If you have many lambs to ſuckle 
you muſt mark them, to know which 
has been longeſt ſucking on the baſtard 
ewes, and thoſe muſt continue to ſuck 
at head, 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken that 
what milk the younger lambs leave, if 
any, be ſucked by the older lambs. 

If you have any baſtard ewes, ſuckle 
the eldeſt lambs on them, beginning 
about ſeven in the morning for the firit 
part of the day; and at four in the af- 
ternoon for the ſecond meal. Likewiſe 
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obſerve, that if the baſtard ewes have 
milk enough to ſuckle all your lambs 
at theſe meals, then put the lambs in 
only at noon, and between nine and ten 
at night, and out again about nine in 
the morning, 

Let the tails and udders of the ewes 
be carefully clipt from the wool, to 
keep them clean from dirt, which they 
are too apt to gether in the houſe. 

If you have any twin lambs, and dams 
that give but little milk, help them on the 
baſtard ewes. 

When thoſe lambs which ſuck at 
head on the baſtard ewes have had 
their meals, let the others, which you 
deſign to ſuck next at head, clean thoſe 
ewes of their milk. | 

The beſt food for lambs is flower, 
wheat, or white peaſe, in troughs; and 
wheat ſtraw, or ſometimes fine hay in 


racks, but ſtraw will make the fleſh of 
a better colour, 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXXI. 


Of the Diſlempers which SHEEP are ſubjeft to, with 
the moſt approved Remedies for them. 


108 Ray and the Scab are the 


moſt common diſtempers ſheep 


are ſubject to, and both proceed from 


poor food; but when they have once 
got either of theſe diſtempers, better 
paſture alone will not help them, but 
tar prepared muſt be uſed, as well as 


other medicines. The ſcab, eſpecially, 


is ſuch a diſtemper, as one has good 
reaſon to judge it infectious; and there- 
fore ſuch ſheep as are affected with it 
ſhould be ſeparated from the flock till 
they are recovered. If you diſcover a 
ſingle ſheep infected, remove him im- 


mediately, and give him a little bay 


ſalt finely ground, ſprinkled over the 


firſt graſs he feeds on every morning; 


and if he pines, as he will be apt to do, 
upon leaving the flock, let him feed 


two or three days before you ſprinkle 


any ſalt before him. 
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How to prepare Tar to apply outwardly to SHEEP, 
for the Scab, or the Ray. 


Tar may be either mixed with the 
greaſe of poultry, or gooſe greaſe, or 
hog's-lard, or butter that has been made 
up without ſalt. To every pound of 
tar you may uſe half the quantity of 
any of the former, which muſt be well 
mixed together. Some chuſe to melt 
their butter to oil before they mix it 
with the tar; and it mixes the better, 
and is more healing. 


To make Broom Salve, an excellent Remedy for the 
Scab, Ray, or any other Diſtemper that appears 
on the Skin of SHEEP. 

This falve is of great uſe to ſuch as 
have large flocks of ſheep; it anſwers 
the end of prepared tar, and is much 
cheaper than tar, where broom is to be 
had near at hand. 

To make this.—Take twenty gallons 

of ſpring water from a gravelly foil, ra- 

ther than any other, or in the room cf 
that, as much clear river or rain water ; 
put to this, of green broom tops, ſtalke, 
leaves, or flowers, ſhred ſmall, about 

| ten 
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ten gallons, and let it fimmer or boil 
gently, till it becomes of the conſiſtency 
of a jelly, or till it be pretty thick; then 
add of ſtale human urine two quarts, 
and as much beef or pork brine, ſtrong 
of the ſalt; and to theſe add about two 
pounds of mutton ſuet, well melted and 
cleaned; ſtir theſe well together for 
about a minuet or two, till the ſuet is 
mixed, and then ſtrain all off into ſuch 
a veſſel as you think convenient, to be 


kept for ule. 


Howto uſe the Broom Salve for the Ray and Scat» 


The ray happens from too much wet, 
or ſuch cauſe as makes ſheep defile their 
tails; the heat of the dung frequently 
falling, frets the parts, and lodging in 
the wool time after time, hurts the 
ſkin, and wounds by degrees. To re- 
medy this, clip off the wool cloſe to 
the tail, and anoint the ſore parts with 
either of the ſalves mentioned above. 
It is good likewiſe to give them dry 
meat, with a little ſalt ſprinkled in it, for 
a day or two. Likewiſe allum water is 
good to waſh: any ſore place about a 


ſheep, 
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ſheep, before tar is laid on. The broom 
falve anſwers the ſame ends as the pre 
pared tar, and is preferable to it, as it 
does not ſoil the wool. 

If you uſe cither this or the prepared 
tar to a ſheep when in full ſtaple, ſhed 
the wool, or open it, that you may ſee 
the inflamed part, and anoint it well, 
and the parts about it, at leaſt half an 
inch round; then cloſe the wool again, 
and the diſtemper will ceaſe, and the 
wool not be diſcoloured. 

When a ſheep is troubled with the 
ſcab, you may preſently diſcover it by 
his rubbing the diſtempered part againſt 
trees or poſts, and with his horns; and 
as ſoon as you perceive this, you ſhould 
apply either of the prepared remedies 
above-mentioned. 

The broom ſalve is alſo of great uſe 
in deſtroying the ticks; and the wool 
will not be the worſe for ſale. 

If you uſe this ſalve to ſheep newly 
ſhorn, let it be warmed, and waſh the 
infected part with a ſponge, or woollen 
rag dipt into it. 

But as the ſcab in ſheep proceeds 
chicfly from poor diet, ſo when you 


apply 
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apply this remedy, give them freſh and 
good paſture; for good food will greatly 
help the cure, as well as prevent the 
evil. Sheep delight in ſhifting their 
paſture often, and if they have plenty, 
they will take only that which is whole- 
ſome for them; but otherwiſe they will 
be forced to eat ſuch herbs as may prove 
injurious to them. 


edicine againſt infectious diſtempers, and to 
OR ed, Heath in = | 
Take the berries of juniper well dried, 
and beat them ſmall, or for want of 
them, young tops of juniper dried gently 
in an oven, beat fine, and paſſed through 
a ſteve ; put two drachms of this pow- 
der to half a buſhel of oats, and to that 
add, of common ſalt, about a quarter of 
a pint; mix them well together, and 
give it your ſheep in wet weather, or 
in any contagious time, to keep your 
ſheep in health. You may give this 
medicine three or four times a year; 
and it is remarkable, that when ſheep 
are in health, they will hardly taſte it, 
unleſs they are ſhut up in a penn, and 
kept from other meat. But if they are 
inclining 
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inclining to the rot, or any other inward 
diſtemper, they will readily eat it. 

It is a remark worthy obſervation, 
that where the juniper grows frequent- 
ly, ſheep never are ſubject to the rot. 
This medicine may be given for a day or 


two at a time at moſt, giving dry hay 
beſides. | | 


To deflroy Ticks or Tickells in Sheep, which ſpoil their 
ſkins, and keep them low in Fleſh. 

Take the root of the common wood 
maple, or acer minus; cut it in chips, 
or grind it, and make a decoction of it 
in common water, the quantity about 
an ounce to a pint, which muſt be 
drawn clear from the root as ſoon as it 
is cold. This water being applied to the 
{kin of the ſheep, where the ticks hap- 
pen to prevail moſt, is a certain de- 
{troyer of them. I ſuppoſe I need not 
tell a bred ſhepherd that the wool muſt 
be firſt gently opened with the fingers 
before the liquor is applied. Some uſe 
a linnen cloth that has been well ſoaked 
in it; others apply it with a ſponge, 
immediately after the ſheep are ſhorn, 
| to 
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to prevent the ticks for the future, and 
even to deſtroy the eggs of the ticks, 
which may remain upon their bodies. 

A ſkilful ſhepherd near Dorcheſter 
recommends the following remedy to 
deſtroy the ticks. Boil an ounce of to- 
bacco-ſtalks and a drachm of falt in a 
quart of water, and apply it to the 
ſheep, as ſoon as ſhorn, with a ſoft 
bruſh, 

But I cannot conclude this receipt 
without obſerving what another curious 
ſhepherd directs. That, to apply either 
of the above liquors in the beſt manner, 
the wool of the ſheep ſhould be opened 
all along the ridge of the back, and the 
liquor ſo poured into that opening as 
to run over each ſide of the body. This 
may be done with leſs trouble than the 
former, when ſheep are deep in wool ; 
and conſidering the cheapneſs of either 
of the liquors, I think the laſt the beſt 
way, as It is the moſt expeditious, 


Of the Worm in the Foot, and the Cure. 


The worm in the foot ſhews itſelf by 
a ſwelling between the two claws, which 


makes the ſheep go lame. When you 
A find 
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find a ſheep lame of any foot, you muſt 
examine it between the hoofs, and if he 
is troubled with this diſtemper, you will 
find a hole big enough to admit a pin's- 
head, in which you may obſerve five or 
{ix black hairs about an inch long ; then 
with a ſharp pointed knife open the ſkin 
a quarter of an inch on each fide the 
hole, and preſſing of it gently with your 
thumb above the ſlit, take hold of the 
black hairs with the other hand, and 
there will come out a worm like a ſolid 
peace of fleſh, about two or three inches 
long. The wound muſt afterwards be 
anointed with tar to heal it, or you may 
uſe the broom ſalve. 


Of the Cough. 


When ſheep are troubled with the 
cough and ſhortneſs of breath, bleed 
them in the ear; and take ſome oil of 
almonds and white wine, which mix 
well together, and pour into their no- 
ſtrils about a ſpoonful at a time. Sheep 
are ſubje& to be ſcabbed about the lips 
when they have the cough, &c. The 
remedy for which is, to beat hyſop and 
bay ſalt, of each like quantities toge- 

ther, 
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ther, and rub their lips, their palate, and 
their mouth with it. But if there ſhould 
be any ulcerous places, anoint them 


with vinegar and tar well mixed toge- 
ther. 


A Remedy when SHEEP happens to low any 
venomous Worms, Horſe-Leach, or poiſonous Herb. 
When ſheep have eat any thing that 
occaſions their body to ſwell, bleed them 
in the lips, and under the tail, and give 
them a large ſpoonful of olive oil, or 
ſharp white wine vinegar ; or two good 


ſpoonfuls of human urine, from a ſound 
perſon. 


Againſt the MURR alv. 


Take the dried flowers of worm wood, 
or of rhue, mix them with common 
ſalt, and give it to ſuch ſhee P as are in- 
fected, or are in danger of being ſo. 
About a dram is enough for each ſheep 


in a morning, in a ſpoonful or two of 
human urine. 


Of the Red-Mater, and the common Cure for it. 


This diſtemper is accounted one of the 
moſt dangerous that ſheep are ſubject to, 
as 
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as it carries them off very ſoon, if not 
diſcovered immediately. Bleed the ſheep 
in the foot, and under the tail; then 
apply to the ſore places the leaves of 
rhue and wormwood, or the tender 
ſhoots of either of them, bruiſed, and 
mixed well with bay falt; and give them 
fine hay in the mornings and evenings, 
or other dry meat, ſprinkled a little with 
ſalt. 
For the Wildfire. 


This is as dangerous and infecti- 
ous a diſtemper as any that can attend 
a flock; to remedy which, take ſome 
chervil, bruiſe and beat it up with ſtale 
beer, and anoint the afflicted part with 
it. Or, which is as good, take a quar- 
ter of a pint of water, and the quantity 
of a horſe-bean of white copperas, 
waſh the fore part with this water twice 
or thrice in an hour's time, and it will 
certainly cure. I have known a ſhep- 
herd of good underſtanding uſe com- 
mon ink with good ſucceſs 


For fore Eyes. 
Come ſhepherds uſe the juice of ce- 
lar dine, which they drop into the eye; 
others 
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others the juice of the leaves of ground 
ivy, which ſhould be forcibly ſpirted 
out of the mouth into the ſheep's eye; 
or a decoction made of either of the 
foregoing plants in common water will 
do as well. It would not be amiſs to 
have theſe remedies ready at hand. 
When you make theſe decoctions, five 
or ſix grains of allum may be boiled in 
every point of water. White copperas, 
about ſeven grains of it infuſed in half 
a pint of water, is alſo a ſovereign re- 
.medy for the humours in the eyes. 


Of the Tag or Belt. 


Sheep are ſaid to be tagged or belted 
when they have a flux, which lighting 
upon the tail, the heat of their dung, by 
its ſcalding, breeds the ſcab. The 
common cure for this diſtemper, 1s firſt 
to ſhear the tags of wool that are rayed, 
ſo as to lay the ſore bare; then waſh 
the raw part with human urine, or 
ſtrong beer or pork brine; then ſtrew 
the ſame place with fine mould, or dried 
earth, and after that, lay on tar mixed 
well with gooſe greaſe or hog's-lard ; 
repeat a ſtrewing of the fine mo 

an 
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and it is a certain cure, as far as out- 
ward application can act; to complete 
which, give them as a diet, oats, fine 
hay, with a little ſprinkling.of bay ſalt 
finely beat, and a ſmall quantity of the 
powder of juniper berries. 

N. B. This diſtemper being generally 
occaſioned by cold, and poor paſturage, 
therefore change of paſture is likewiſe 
helpful. 
Of the Meaſles or Pox. 

This diſtemper ſhews itſelf at firſt in 
the ſkin in ſmall pimples, either of a 
red or purpleiſh colour, and is very in- 
fectious; ſo that whenever a ſheep is at- 
tacked with it, it ought inſtantly to be 
removed from the flock, and put into a 
freſh ſpringing paſture. The outward 
application uſed by the ſhepherd, 1s to 
boil the leaves of roſemary in ſtrong vi- 
negar, about three ounces of leaves to a 
pint, and to waſh the puſtules or ſore 
parts with that decoction. 


O the Blood. 


A ſheep attacked with this diſtemper 
will firſt ſtand till, then hold down his 
head, and ſoon after ſtagger and drop 

down 
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down dead; and all this in five or fix 
minutes. A ſhepherd therefore ſhould 
be very watchful; and as ſoon as he 
perceives a ſheep ſtagger, firſt bleed 
him, by cutting off his ears about the 
middle, and immediately after bleed 
him under the eye, and he will ſoon 
recover. Some are of opinion this diſ- 
temper proceeds from the ſheep's eating 
. pennygraſs, (in Latin nummularia) while 


others ſuppoſe it to be an overfulneſs of 
blood from rank diet. 


Of the Mood evil, and its Cure. 


This diſtemper is ſeldom or never 
found among ſheep that have their paſ- 
ture in low grounds, but for the moſt 
part amongſt thoſe that feed upon poor 
uplands, and grounds over-run with 
fern. In the mountainous countries it 
is common enough; and ſome attribute 
it to the ſheeps feeding upon the young 
tops of fern, or ſome venomous muſh- 
room. 

This diſorder commonly happens 
about April or May, ſeizing the ſheep 
in the neck, making them hold their 
heads awry, and occaſioning ey 
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halt in their going. The remedy 1s, to 
bleed them in the vain under the eye, 
which if not done in time, and freſh 
paſture in low lands, provided for 
them, you will looſe your ſheep, as this 
diſtemper will occaſion their death in a 
day or two, 


— — 


— 


een 
F SWINE, and their Improvement. 


E who underſtands the manage- 

ment of {wine will reap a greater 
advantage from them than can accrue 
to thoſe who keep the larger ſort of 
cattle, either in breeding ſwine for 
pork or for bacon. They are one of the 
great neceſſaries about a farm, and are 
bred at leſs expence than any living 
creature under the direction of the huſ- 
bandman; their food being coarſe and 
ordinary, being contented with any 
thing, ſo they have but their bellies full, 
as whey, flit milk, waſh, grains, offal, 
corn, carrots, parſnips, coleworts, cab- 
bage-leaves, bean- tops, &c. and it 
were not amiſs, if a parcel of land was 


planted 
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planted with ſuch like food, on purpoſe 
to feed them. 

As for the keeping them, ſome are 
of opinion tis better to have a hogyard 
with ſties in it, and there to keep them 
penned up, than to let them have their 
liberty ; for then they waſte their fleſh, 
and will not fatten ſo ſoon. Yet after 
harveſt to let them have the benefit of 
eating up the corn left on the ground 
would be profitable. 

Some are of opinion, that it is better 
to keep all boars and ſows, and no 
barrows; for a boar will require as little 
keeping as a barrow, and is much 
better, having more meat in him, and 
if you make it into brawn it is much 
dearer; and for ſows, before they are 
fit to kill, may bring more pigs than 
they are worth, and notwithſtanding 
be as fit for bacon as barrows, provided 
they are not too old. But the reaſon 
againſt keeping too many ts the great 
trouble, attended with the charge of 


bringing up the pigs fit for the market 


or for ſtore, 
There are three ſorts of ſwine com- 
monly bred in England ; the firſt I ſhall 
| mention 
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mention is the large Hertfordſhire, or, 
as ſome would have it, Lincolnſhire 
breed, which is the quickeſt grower, 


and ripens to the greateſt ſize of any 


we know with us; but muſt have great 
ſtore of food when young, or it will be 
ſtunted, and never come to good; ſome 
of theſe J have ſeen between twelve 


and thirteen hands high. 


Another ſort, which is famous here, 
is called by ſome, the Bantam breed, 
or the Guinea breed, or the African 
hog, or the black French hog. This 
is, in my eſteem, the moſt profitable 
for breeding of pigs, ſweetneſs of fleſh, 
and for being eaſily raiſed and fattened. 
It is the moſt hardy of all others, and 
will make the beſt ſhift for its food of 
any hog that we know; theſe are ſel- 
dom more than eight hands. 

But the fort of ſwine moſt frequent 
in England, requiring the leaſt care, 
and bringing the moſt profit, are the 
croſs kind, bred between the two fore- 
going ſorts. Theſe are every where co- 
veted, becauſe they eaſily ſhift for them- 
ſelves, are great breeders, more hardy 
than the largeſt ſort, and ſooner m_ 
| at 
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fat when they are put up. Their fleſh 


is likewiſe much finer, and more deli- 

cate than that of the large ſort, which 
generally is coarſe and looſe ; ſome of 
theſe will come to be about ten hands 
high. 

In large dairies, you may very well 
keep one hog to each cow ; for the 
offals of the dairy, ſuch as ſkimmed 
milk, or flit milk, whey, and the waſh- 
ing of the dairy, will afford them food 
ſufficient to nouriſh them, and make 
them profitable. 

For the choice of your ſwine, both 
boars and ſows, that you deſign for 
breed ; let them be long and large bo- 
died, deep fided and bellied, thick necks 
and thrghs, ſhort legs and thick chined, 
well ſet with ſtrong briſtles. 'As to the 
colour it matters not much, but the 
white or ſandy are eſteemed the beſt, the 
pied being held the worſt, as ſubject to 
the meaſles, 

Thoſe ſows are accounted beſt for 
bearing ſtrong pigs, which have not 
more than twelve tets or paps ; or ten 
paps is a good reaſonable number. 
One 
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One boar. may be allowed to ten 
fows, and not more, if you deſign the 
breed to be ſtrong; and both ſhould 
be at leaſt a year old before they are 
ſuffered to couple. A ſow goes about 
ſixteen or ſeventeen weeks, moſt com- 
monly farrowing in the ſeventeenth 
week ; and if they are kept clean and 
well fed, will bring three fares of pigs 
in a year, and commonly nine, ten, of 
twelve at a time, which makes them 
of more advantage to a farmer than 
many other of his cattle, whether they 
are fold as ſucking pigs in the market, 
which is the moſt profitable way, or 
rearcd for feeding or breeding. But as 
three broods would weaken the ſows 
too much, and conſequently the pigs 
themſelves be weaker, it is better not 
to ſuffer them at every breaming time 
to take the boar, and the pigs will then 
have the benefit of being ſuckled by a 
dam in full ſtrength. 

Some farmers judge that the beſt 
breaming time, is from November till 
the end of March, or beginning of 

April; ſo that you will have pigs far- 
| rowed 
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rowed at the beſt ſeaſons, either for 
killing as ſucking pigs, or for ſtock 

8. 

„ NY a ſow may be with pig at the 
firſt breaming, as it is almoſt conſtant ; 
the more prudent farmers ſuffer her to 
keep company with the boar for ſome- 
time afterwards, to prevent the caſting 
of her pigs before the time. 

It is remarkable, that a ſow-in a few 
days after ſhe has pigged, provided ſhe 
is well fed, will ſeek the boar; and if 
ſhe is ſuffered to be ſerved by him, it 
will be no difficulty to conceive how 
ſhe may bring forth three litters in a 
year. 

Some young ſows at their firſt far- 
rowing are ſubject to eat their pigs, 
and ſhould therefore be watched care- 
fully when their time of pregnancy is 
out. To prevent which, feed the ſow 
very well for two or three days before 
her expected time of farrowing. But 
if that care has not been taken, then 
as ſoon as any of the pigs are farrowed, 
waſh their backs with a ſponge dipped 
in an infuſion of aloes and water warm- 
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ed, which will prevent her from de- 
ſtroying them. 

It is neceſſary to feed a ſow plenti- 1 
fully when ſhe has pigs, that ſhe may 
give them the better nouriſhment; and 
it will likewiſe be advantageous to the 
owner, to help the ſow by feeding the 
pigs with warm milk now and then, 
with a little coarſe ſugar in it, as ſoon 
as they may conveniently be brought 
to take it, eſpecially if the ſow has 
brought a great number; and then alſo 
to ſell off what you think convenient, 
as ſucking pigs, to ſtrengthen the reſt. 

The beſt time for killing pigs, and 
when they are accounted wholeſome, is 
at three weeks old; and the others that 
remain for breed will begin to follow 
the ſow, and to ſhift for themſelves. 

When it happens that you have ſeve- 
ral ſows which farrow about the ſame 
time, put them into different ſties, 
otherwiſe they will deftroy the pigs of 
one another. 

When a ſow has brought a fare of 
pigs; barley made ſoft in water will 
nouriſh her much, is a cooling diet, 
ahd' ſtrengthens the body; or it barley 

18 
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is broken or half ground, and ſodden 
in water, it will ſtill be of more ad- 
vantake to her and her pigs. 

As a ſow that has pigs is the moſt 
miſchievous creature that we know; 
remember particularly at that time to 
let her have water, although you allow 
her plenty of milk, or the beſt waſh 
from the dairy, and it will keep her 
from doing harm. 

When you have a mind to wean your 
pigs, let them be fed at intervals, dur- 
ing the ſows abſence, with the beſt milk 
you can ſpare from the dairy ; which, 
though you begin with it warm, you 
may at three weeks end give 1t them 
cold, if you deſign to rear them; and 
they may then, or at a month at farth- 
eſt, either be fed alone, or keep com- 
pany with the ſow abroad. 

There is one thing neceflary to be 
obſerved by thoſe who breed and feed 
ſwine, which is, that they do not ſuf- 
fer them to feed too raſhly, or give 
them any extraordinary plenty before 
they put them up; but ſuch a moderate 
diet as will juſt keep them in a good 
ſtate of body, and prevent them trom 
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being over ravenous. Beſides, if ſows 


are fat at the time of their farrowing, 
their lives are in danger. 

If you ſuffer your ſwine to range 
about in the day time, be careful that 
they eat not too much freſh graſs, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, for it will certainly 
give them the gargut; for which reaſon 
it is adviſeable, ſo long as you turn them 

out, to give them a feeding every morn- 
1g and evening. 

In harveſt time they muſt be care- 
fully yoked and ringed, to keep them 
from breaking through hedges to get at 
the corn. 

When the ſow paſſes her time of 
breaming, of if ſhe does not ſeem 1n- 
clinable to take the boar, give her ſome 
parched oats in her ſwill, or morning 
or evening's food. Or, according to 
ſome good houſewifes, the ſmall end 
of a rennet bag will excite her to receive 
the boar. 

A ſow may breed till ſhe is fix years 
old. Some farmers indeed would allow 
her ſeven years before ſhe is put up 
to fatten ; but I am of a contrary opi- 
nion, for ſhe never receives her food 

well, 
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well, or can make good fleſh, unlek. 
ſhe is ſtrong in body, and has takef 
the boar ſome time before ſhe is pu 
up; for otherwiſe the would pine, an 
her meat would be of no nouriſhment 
to her. 

When hogs are put up to fatten, it 
is neceſſary alſo that they be kept out 
of the cry or grunt of other hogs, for 
otherwiſe, upon the firſt confinement, 
notwithſtanding the extraordinary plenty 
of diet which is given them, they will 
pine, and decline in their fleſh. This 
ſhould be particularly obſerved in put- 
ting up boars in franks for brawn. 

hen a boar has paſt his fifth year, 
; it is adviſeable to wa | him, 1n order for 
ö putting up for brawn, for then he is no 
: longer eſteemed fit for generation ; his 
fleſh therr is not too hard, and his ſkin 
is moſt naturally inclined to be brawney. 
However, if he is gelt, he will then 

make good bacon. 

The pigs beſt to rear are thoſe far- 
rowed in or about Lent, and in ſum- 
met; for in winter the cold pinches 
them much, and keeps them back, 
Then having choſe out the beſt for 
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/Doars and ſows to breed on, geld all 
the males, and ſpay all the females you 
deſign to rear, for both will make the f 
beſt hogs for fatting, and yield more 
lard. The ſpayed gelts will be firſt fit 
for the butcher to kill for pork. 

As there is good reaſon to judge, 
notwithſtanding what ſome of the an- 
cient writers would inſinuate to the f 
contrary, that ſwine are very cleanly 4 
creatures in their diſpoſition, nothing : 
being more certain than that they will ] 
never thrive or fatten, if they are pen- q 
ned up in ſo cloſe a ſty, that they are ; 
obliged to lie down in their own dung, | 
though you uſe your utmoſt endea- | 
vours; therefore I would adviſe who- 1 
ever has a fare of pigs, to keep the 
ſow littered with clean ſtraw, and her 
ſty free from all manner of filth. The 
fineſt pigs that ever I have ſeen reared, 
were managed in this cleanly manner. 
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How to feed a Ho for a Porker, or to be 1 
freſh in the Kitchen. 


T HE beſt time of killing a hog fo 
pork or green bacon is at full half\ 
a year, or at moſt nine months old; 
the hog's fleſh of this age will eat ten- 
der, ſweet, look white, and be full of 
gravey, if it be uſed freſh, or if it is 
pickled, But it is neceſſary to take no- 
tice of the food which ſuch hogs ought 
to have three weeks or a month before 
their killing. 

Some feed them with raſpings of 
bread ſoaked in water, but as this is a 
ſoft food, you may, in the firſt week of 
patting up the hogs add to every buſhel 
about a peck of horſe-beans, broken 
a little in a mill. And if you have a 
mind to make the fleth and fat yet more 
firm, you may iprinkle a ſmall quantity 
at a time of oak bark, finely ground, into 
the raſpings. 

Another way of feeding ſwine for 
pork 1s with barley meal, to be tem- 
-pered with water till it is of the conſiſt- 
ence of mortar; about five buſhe!s of 

I 5 barley 
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ſparley meal ordered in this manners 
will fat a hog as well as eight ſtrike |3 
buſhels of peaſe, and make his fat as 1 
firm. 4 
Another way, which I think much 
the beſt, is to give a hog about three ; 
pints a day of horſe-beans with his 
common meat, for a week before you 
put him up; and then you mult be ſure 
that he never want either-meat or wa- 
ter, and is well bedded with clean ſtraw, | 
or peaſe baulm, which muſt be ſhifted 1 
frequently. ö 
At the firſt of his being penned up, 
he will eat about three quarters of a 
peck in a day, and by degrees, as he 
grows fatter, his appetite will decline. 
About three buſhels of peaſe, or four 
at moſt, if he be of the larger breed, 
will fit him for killing, without making 2 
him too fat. In this condition, his fleſh N 
will take ſalt much better than by any 
other food, or at any other age. 
Acorns, where they can be had, are 
yet preferable to horſe-beans, theſe be⸗ 
ing rather too hot to be given in abun— 
| dance, and may be uſed in ſuch quan- 
1 tities as I have directed above in the 
week 


E 
week before the hog is ſhut up in the 
ſty. In ſhort, if you would make the 
fat of theſe creatures firm, the more 
acorns you give them the firmer it will 
be, as the nature of the acorn is aſtrin- 
gent. So likewiſe the bark of the oak, 
which I have mentioned before, will 
help that way ; and cheſnuts are much 
of the ſame nature, and nouriſhing allo 


like the acorns. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
How to feed and fatton a Ho for Bacon, &c. 


] N Hertfordſhire, and the north part 

of Eſſex, where the large breed of 
hogs generally prevails, they account 
a hog of thirty ſhillings price is of a 
good ſize to put to fatten for bacon ; and 
I have known ſome farmers allow twelve, 
fourteen, and ſometimes ſixteen buſhels 
of grey peaſe for the fattening of a hog. 
And there have been hogs in thoſe coun- 
ties, when they have been full fat ba- 
con, have been ſold at five, fix, and 


even ſeven pounds a piece, - 
F733 The 
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The hogs which are put up for ba- 


con, being generally older than thoſe we 


feed for porkers, they will be brought 
with more difficulty to feed in the ſty 
than the younger hogs ; therefore the 
day before you put them up, you muſt 
keep them ſcant of victuals. Their ſty, 
as I have before obſerved, muſt be as 
Clean as it can be made, and well bed- 
ded. They will at firſt, however good 
their meat may be, whether peaſe or 
any other ſort, be apt to toſs it out of 
their feeding trough, either out of wan- 
tonneſs or ill- nature; to prevent which, 
the following contrivance will be of 
good uſe, as it will let down their meat 
no faſter than they defire to it, as I ſhall 
explain by the figure, &c. 
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A. Repreſents the mouth or opening 
of a conic-box or hopper with the broad 
end upwards, into which you pour 
their meat; at the lower end B. is an 
opening through which the meat will 
fall by degrees into a trough, or receiver 
of wood CC. where the hog may eat it 
as it falls, without being capable of 
ſpoiling or waſting any of it. 

The box or hopper may be made to 
hold a buſhel, and muſt have a cover 
D. cloſely barred or locked, to prevent 
the hogs breaking into it, The trough 

may 
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may be about two foot and a half 
ſquare, and the box ſhould be as broad 
at the top, ending narrow at the bot- 
tom, as the figure directs. 

By feeding hogs in this manner, there 
will be one advantage more than by the 
common way, which 1s, that the fat 
of your hog although it will not en- 
creaſe, it may be, fo faſt as in the or- 
dinary way of feeding, yet it will be 
more firm, and leſs ſubject to turn 
ruſty ; for it is obſervable that all ſwine 
that have liberty to feed when they 
will in their gluttonous manner, will 


Indeed grow quickly fat, but their fat 


will be ſpungy, for want of a ſufficient 
time for the digeſtion of their meat; 
but eſpecially T would recommend this 
way in feeding hogs for brawn. 

There is no creature ſo timorous in 
ſickneſs as the ſwine, inſomuch that he 
forſakes his meat until he finds a reco- 
very. 

All ſwine in health curl their tails, 


for which reaſon, the beſt ſwineherds 


will by no means ſuffer them to be 
blooded in that part, but in the ears, 
and 
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and about the neck, when bleeding is 
neceſſary. | 

If your hogs do not thrive, which is 
ſeen by the ſtaring of their hair, and 
looking rugged. —Take half a peck or 
more of aſhes, boil them into lie, then 
cauſe ſuch hogs to be laid upon a form, 
and waſh them with the lie, and curry 
them with an old curry-comb, till you 
find all the ſcurf waſhed from the ſkin; 
then waſh them with clean water, and 
ftrew dry afhes over them, and this will 
kill the lice, and cauſe the hogs to thrive 
extraordinary. The chief thing that 
hinders hogs from thriving, is to let 
them lie in the wet. 


— * * * 
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CHAP. XXXV. »1 
Of the Diſeaſes in SWINE, and the Cure of them, 


Of the Fever. 


Y% WINE are very ſubject to fevers, 
which they ſhew by hanging their 
heads, and turning them on one fide, 
running on a ſudden, and ſtopping ſhort, 
which is commonly, if not always at- 
tended with a giddineſs, which occa- 
| ſions 
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ſions them to drop, and die, if not 
timely prevented. When you obſerve 
this diſtemper upon them, you muſt 
ſtrictly regard which ſide their heads 
turn to, and bleed them in the ear 
or in the neck, on the contrary ſide. 
Some adviſe to bleed them likewiſe un- 
der the tail, about two inches below the 
rump. 

It is very certain that this giddineſs, 
or, as ſome call it, ſtaggars in a hog, 
proceeds from too great a quantity of 
blood, as we are ſure, that by bleeding 
them in time, they certainly recover. 

In the bleeding of hogs near the tail, 
you may obſerve a large vein to ariſe 
above the reſt, The old farmers uſed 
to beat this vein with a little ſtick, in 
order to make it rife or ſwell, and then 
open it length-ways with a flem, or 
fine pen-knife; and after taking away 
a ſufficient quantity of blood, ſuch as 
ten ounces from a hog of about four- 
teen ſtone, or fifteen or ſixteen from a 
hog of five and twenty and upwards ; 
bind up the orifice either with baſs taken 
from a freſh mat, or with a ſlip taken 
from the inner bark of the lime-tree, 

or 
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or the inner bark of a willow, or the 
elm. After bleeding, keep them in 
the houſe for a day or two, giving them 
barley meal, mixt with warm water, 
and allowing them to driok nothing 
but what is warm, water chiefly, without 
any mixture. In the paſte made with 
barley meal, ſome of the moſt curious 
ſwineherds will give about half an ounce 


a day of bark of oak ground fine. 
Of the Quinſey. 


This 1s a diſtemper which ſwine are 
very ſubject to, and will prevent their 
feeding, and frequently happens when 
they are half fatted; ſo that I have 
known, after five or fix weeks putting 
up, when they had eat near ten buſhels 
of peaſe, three or four days of this diſ- 
temper has reduced them to as great 
poverty in fleſh as they were before 
they were put up to feed. This diſ- 
temper is a ſwelling in the throat, and 
1s remedied by bleeding a little above 
the ſhoulder, or behind the ſhoulder. 
But the method which I take to be the 
moſt certain, is to bleed them under 


the tongue, though ſome pretend that 
ſettering 
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ſettering is the moſt certain method of 


cure. However, any one of theſe: me- 
thods will do. 


Of the Kernols. 
This diſtemper is likewiſe a ſwelling 


in the throat, the remedy for which is 
bleeding them under the tongue, and 
rubbing their mouths, after bleeding, 
with ſalt and wheat flour, finely beat, 
and well mixed together. If a ſow 
happens to be with pig, and has this 
diſtemper upon her, give her the roots 


of the common field narciſſus, or yet 
low daffodil. 


Loathing of Meats in SwIxE, or their diſcharging 
| it involuntarily by Vomit. 

When ſwine vomit their meat, their 
ſtomachs may be corrected by giving 
them the rafpings of ivory or hartſhorn, 
dried in a pan with falt, which muſt 
be mixed with their meat; which ſhouid 
be chiefly ground beans, or ground 
acrons; or for want of theſe, barley in- 
differently broken in the mill, and 
ſcalded with the above ingredients. 
Madder is likewiſe good to be given 
them on this occaſion, mixed with their 

meet, 
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meat. This diſtemper, however, is not 
mortal, but has the ill effect of reduc- 
ing ſwine in their fleſh. It certainly 
prevents the diſtemper called the blood, 
or the gargut, which generally proceeds 
from their eating too much freſh graſs 
when they are firſt turned abroad in the 
ſpring. 


Of the Gargut or Blood. 


This diſtemper, among country peo- 
ple, is always eſteemed mortal. Some 
Call jt madneſs in ſwine, It ſhews it- 
ſelf almoſt like the fever, by ſtaggering, 
and loathing their meat, 

In the fever, however, they will eat 
fleely till the very time they drop; 
but in this their ſtomach will fall off 
a day or two before the ſtaggering or 
giddineſs appears. Bleed the hogs as 
ſoon as you perceive them attacked with 
this diſtempet under the ears, and un- 
der the tail, ac@grding to the opinion of 
ſome. To maße them bleed freely, 
beat them with ſmall wand where the 
inciſions were made. After bleeding, 
keep the hog in the houſe, give him 
barley and meal in warm whey, in 
which 
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which mixture give him madder, or 
red oaker powdered, or bole. 


Of the Spleen. 


As ſwine are unſatiable creatures, they 
are frequently troubled with abundance 
of the ſpleen.— The remedy for which 
1s, to give them ſome twigs of tamariſk, 
boiled or infuſed in water. Or if ſome 
of the ſmall tender twigs of tamaritk, 
freſh gathered, were to be chopped (mal), 
and given them in their meat, it would 
greatly aſſiſt them; for the juice, and 
every part of this wood is of extraordi- 
nary benefit to ſwine in moſt caſes, but 
eſpecially in thisdiſtemper. It you cannot 
get tamariſk, you may uſe the tops of 


heath, boiled in water, or what, in my 


opinion, may be more efficacious, the 
water in which the aſhes or coal of 
heath have been quenched ; and more 
eſpecially if you ule this water to tem- 
per your barley meal with, which you 
give to your hogs in time of ſickneſs. 


Of the Golem 


This diſtemper ſhews itſelf by the 
hog's loſing fleſh, forſaking its meat, 


and 
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and being more inclined to ſleep than 
ordinary, even refuſing the freſh food 
Jof the field, and falling into a deep 
© ſleep as ſoon as he enters it. It is com- 
mon, in this diſtember, for a hog to 
ſleep more than three parts in four of 
its time; and conſequently he cannot 
Jeat ſufficiently for his nouriſhment, 
This is what one may call a lethargy; 
for he 1s no ſooner aſleep, but he ſeems 
dead, not being ſenſible, or moving, 
1 though you beat him with the greateſt 
violence, till on his own accord he re- 
covers. 
The moſt certain and approved re- 
medy for it is, the root of the cucu- 
mis filveſtus, or wild cucumber, as 
ſome call it, ſtamped and ſtrained with 
water, given them to drink. This 
will immediately cauſe them to vomit, 
and ſoon after to become lively, and 
leave their drowſineſs. When the ſto- 
mach is thus diſcharged, give them 
horſe-beans ſoftened in pork brine, if 
poſſible; or for want of that, in beef 
brine, or in freſh human urine from 
ſome healthful perſon. Or elſe acorns. 
that have been infuſed a day or two in 
ö common 
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common water and falt, about a fortieth 


part of fait to the water. 
It would be neceſſary to keep them 


in the houſe. during the time of the ? 


eration, and not to ſuffer them to 
go out till the middle of the next day, 
firſt giving them a good feed of barley 
meal, mixed with water, wherein a little 
oak bark has been infuſed for three or 
four hour s. 

The dried roots of monks rubarb 
powdered, and given about a quarter of 
an ounce with a peck of barley meal, is 
a more gentle remedy than the former, 
will bring the hog to feed with a good 
appetite, and is by the experience J 
had as certain a cure. 


Of the Peſtilence or Plague. 


This diſtemper is judged to be in- 
fectious, and therefore all ſwine that 
are taken with it muſt immediately 


be ſeperated from the herd, and put into 


ſome houſe where none but the infected 
may come. In this, as well as in all 
other caſes where ſwine are diſtem- 
pered, let them have clean ſtraw; for, 


as I have obſerved before, they are in 
| their 
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their nature very cleanly creatures, 
Give them, when they are thus attack- 


ed, about a pint of white wine, or 


raiſin, wherein ſome of the roots of the 
polypody of the oak have been boiled, 
and wherein about ten or twelve bruiſed 
berries of ivy have been infuſed. This 
medicine will purge them, and by cor- 
recting their ſtomach will diſcharge the 
diſtemper. 

If after the firſt another hog ſhould 
be ſeized with the ſame illneſs, let the 
houſe or ſty be cleaned well from the 
ſtraw and dung of the firſt diſtempered 
hog. At the firſt of his entrance, give 
him ſome bunches of wormwood, freſh 
gathered, for him to feed on at his 
pleaſure, obſerving every time that you 
have occaſion to bring in new diſtem- 
pered ſwine, to give them clean litter 
and clean houſes. | | 

The polypody of the oak in wine, 
as above directed, is likewiſe an ap- 
proved remedy for the cholar in hogs. 


Of the Meaſles . 


When ſwine are troubled with this 
diſtemper, they will have a much hoarſer | 
voice 
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voice than uſual; their tongues will be 
pale, and their ſkin thick ſet with little 
bliſters, about the bigneſs of peas. As 
this diſtemper is natural to ſwine, the 
ancients adviſe, to give them their 
meat out of leaden troughs, by way of 
prevention. It is alſo a common prac- 
tice, where this diſtemper prevails, (for 
it is in ſome ſort peſtilential) to give the 
hogs an infuſion of briony roots and 
cummin-water every morning in their 
firſt feed, by way of precaution. But 
the moſt ſure way 1s, to prepare the 
following medicine, viz. 

Take of ſulphur half a pound, allum 
three ounces, bay berries three quar- 
ters of a pint, ſoot two ounces. Beat 
theſe all together, tie them in a linnen 
cloth, and lay them in the water which 
you give them to drink, ſtirring them 
firſt in the water. 


Of the Di/lemper in the Lungs of SWINE. 
Swine, as they are of a hot nature, 
are ſubject to a diſtemper which is call- 
ed the thirſt, or lungs, according to 
ſome farmers. This is a diſtemper pro- 
— purely from want of water, and 
what 
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what they are never ſubject to but in 
the ſummer time, or where water is 
wanting. It is frequently to the far- 
mer's expence, very greatly, when ſwine 
are put up to be fatted, that there is 
not due care to give them water enough; 
they then ſurely pine, and loſe the bes 
nefit of their meat. The remedy for 
this is, to give them water freſh and 
frequently, otherwiſe it will bring them 
to have an over heat in their liver, that 
will occaſion this diſtemper : to cure 
which, pierce both the hog's ears, and 
put into each orifice a leaf, and ſtalk, 


a little bruiſed, of the black hellebore. 


Of the Gall. 


This diſtemper ſhews itſelf by a 
ſwelling which appears under the jaws ; 
and never happens but for want of ap- 
petite, and where, as ſome authors ſay, 
the ſtomach is too cold to digeſt, It 
generally, as far as my experience teaches 
me, happens to thoſe ſwine which are 
confined in naſty pens, and are neglect- 
ed and ſtarved in their feed. To cure 


which, give them the juice of colewort, 
K or 
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or cabbage leaves, with ſaffron mixed 
with honey and water, about a pint. 


Of the Pox. 


This diſtemper is remarkable in ſuch 
ſwine as have wanted neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence, and more particularly, in ſuch 
as have wanted water. Some have 
thought it to proceed from a venereal 
cauſe, whereby the blood has been cor- 


rupted. It appears in many ſores upon 


the body of the creature; and whatever 
boar or ſow happens to be infected with 
it, will never thrive, though you give 
them the beſt of meat. The cure is, 
to give them inwardly about two large 
ſpoonfuls of treacle in water that has 
firſt been made indifferently ſweet with 
honey, about a pint at a time, anointing 
the ſores with flour of brimſtone, 
well mixed in hog's-lard ; to which one 
might add, a ſmall quantity of tobacco 
duſt. While you give this remedy, the 
infected ſwine ſhould be kept in a houſe, 
and quite free from the reſt of the 
herd, till they are cured, 


Mr. 
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Mr. N T— of Surry, his Remedy for the 

” Swelling under the Throat. 

This diſtemper appears ſomewhat 
like the ſwelling of the kernels, or what 
the ordinary farmers call the kernels in 
ſwine, The moſt immediate remedy 
is, to open the ſwoln-parts, when they 
are ripe for that purpoſe, with a fine 
penknife, or lancet, taking care that it 
is not in the leaſt ruſty; and there will 
iſſue from thence a great quantity of 
fœtid matter, of a yellow or greeniſh 
colour. Waſh then the part with freſh 
human urine, and dreſs the wound with 
hog's-lard. 


A Cure for the Bite of a Viper, or Mad Dog, c. 


The ſigns of madneſs in hogs, pro- 
ceeding from the bites of vipers, ſſow- 
worms, or mad dogs, are nearly the 
ſame; viz. A hog on this occafion 
will paw with his feet, foam at his 
mouth, and champ or gnaſh with his 
jaws, ſtart ſuddenly, and jump upon 
all four at intervals. Some of the coun- 
try people have miſtaken this diſtemper 
tor the fever, or that which is called 
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by ſome the blood, which I have al- 
ready mentioned; others have miſtaken 
it for the ſtaggers; but in neither of 
theſe do the ſwine paw with their feet, 


the venomous bites alone giving them 


that direction, The moſt immediate 
remedy or cure for ſuch bitings, if you 


can judge of their diſaſter preſently after 
they are bit, is, to waſh the wound 


with warm human urine, or warm vi- 
negar; or for want of either, with wa- 
ter and ſalt, warmed; the quantity of 
ſalt one fortieth part to the water; and 


then ſearing or burning the wound with 


a red hot iron. 

It is neceſſary, at the ſame time, to 
fetter the hog in the ear with the com- 
mon helkboie. 

It is convenient, when ſwine have 
been thus bitten, to give them the fol- 


lowing medicine: 


Take of rhue, the ſmaller centaury, 
box, St. John's wort, of each two hand- 
fuls; and vervain, a handful ; theſe herbs 
ſhould be boiled in four gallons cf ſmall 


beer, being tied up in bunches. When 
you think this decoction is ſtrong 


enough, paſs the liquor through a ſieve, 
or 
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or ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth; then 
add to it about a gallon of water, or as 
much as will make good the deficiency 
of the liquor boiled away ; add to this 
about two pounds of flour of ſulphur, 
and about a pound of madder finely 
beaten, and as much coriander ſeed not 
beat; of anniſeed about three quar- 
ters of a pound, and fine oyſter-thell 
powder well prepared; or in lieu of 
that, the powder of crab or lobſter's 
claws, about ſix ounces. This medi- 
cine will be enough for twenty-five 


hogs. 


Of the Tremor or Shaking in Swine. Its Cure, 
from C. G. Eſq; of Hertfordſhire. 

Take hyſſop and mallows, in ſtalks 
and leaves, about a handful. of each, 
botl them in three pints of milk, till the 
virtue of the herbs has ſufficiently got 
into it; then paſs the liquor through a 
ſieve, or ſtrain it, to free it from the 
herbs, adding then of madder two ſpoon- 
fuls, and ab2ut an ounce of liquorice 
fliced, - with as much anniſeed. Give it 

two mornings together. 
K 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Tyſon, of Warwickſhire, his Remedy for the 
Staggers. 

This diſtemper is to be cured two 
ways, viz, either by a draught prepar- 
ed of flour of ſulphur, and madder, 
ground or powdered, about an ounce 
of each boiled in new milk, and given 
at twice to the hog faſting in the morn- 
ing, two days following, if you take the 
diſtemper in the beginning; or elle, 
when it has already ſeized his head 
with violence, uſe the following prepa- 
ration: take of the common houſe- 
leek and rhue, equal quantities; to 
which add bay ſalt enough to make 
their juices very pungent, when they 
are bruiſed together, which ſhould be 
done in a ſtone or marble mortar, with 
a wooden peſtle; when theſe are well 
ſtamped and mixed together, add a 
large ſpoonful of the ſtrongeſt vinegar 
you can get, and put the mixture into 
the ears of the hog, ſtopping them both 
cloſe with tow, wool, or cotton; fo 
that it may remain in a day and a 
night. This, if the hog is not too far 
gone, will recover him ; but if he 1s not 


yet 
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yet quite well, the ſame muſt be repeated 
a ſecond time; and as ſoon as the mix- 
ture is taken out of his ears, ſtop them 
with wool, or, &c. greaſed with a little 
oil of almonds; this will prevent his 
taking cold, 


Of the Murrain and Meaſles. A Remedy from a 


curious Gentleman of Northamptonſhire, highly 
commended. 


Take of the flour of ſulphur, half 
an ounce, and as much madder pow- 
dered or ground as it comes over; liquo- 
rice ſliced, about a quarter of an ounce, 
and anniſeed, the ſame quantity; to this 
put a ſpoonful of Wheat flour, and mix 
it in new milk, to give the hog in a 
morning faſting; repeat this medecine 
twice or thrice, 


For a Hoc that has eat any unwholeſame Herbs, 
fuch as Hemlack or Henbane. 

Give him to drink the juice of cucum- 
bers made warm, which will cauſe him 
to vornit, and ſo cleanſe his ſtomach 
that he will ſoon recover. 
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CH AP, XXXVI. 


OF, POULTRY. 


Flow to erder, breed, and feed Poultry, Turkeys, 
Pidgeons, Tame Rabbets, Geeſe, Ducks, Buſ- 
tards, Pheaſants, and Partridges, 


S for the life of poultry, ſome au- 
thors make it to be about ten years; 
but that a cock becomes unfit for the 
hens after he is four years old. And it 
is found by expetience, that a cock 
ſhould have no more than fix or ſe— 
ven hens, to have ſtrong and healthful 
chickens. 

In the complete body of huſbandry, 
the proportion of the two ſexes is ſaid 
to be about one to ten; and that a ſingle 
cock will even ſerve twelve or fourteen 
hens, 

Whichſoever kind you fix on, ob- 
ſerve theſe marks of goodneſs in the 
particular fowls you buy. Let the cock 
be large for his kind, full bodied, well 
ſhaped and lively, In the choice of the 
hen the ſame general marks are to be 
obſerved as in the cock, only her whole 

aſpect 


aſpect ſhould be mild, a8 the cock's is 
ſturdy. 


If you have a large ſtock of poultry, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary not only to ſe- 
cure the hen houſe well from vermin, 


but alſo to keep it dry and clean, and 
to allow them as much air as may be; 
for if it is not often cleaned, the ſcent of 
the dung will give the ſowls the roup. 

Care mult likewiſe be taken, that 
their perches may be conveniently and 
eaſily placed, and that they be not over 
any of the hers neſts, which ought al- 
ways to be clean and dry, and bedded 
with ſtraw, for hay is apt to make ſet- 
ting hens faint and weak. 

If the range for poultry and turkies 
is large, they will get beſt part of their 
living themſelves, ſuch as worms, the 
ſeeds of herbs, and the like. But it is 
very convenient to obſerve ſet times to 
feed them; and as hemp and nettle feed 
is good to lay eggs, a little ſhould be 
mixed with their oats or barley, 

Feed them early in a morning, and 
again juſt before they go to rooſt, which 
will bring them to good order, and they 
will become tame. 
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All thoſe hens and turkies that have 
not laid in the morning ſhould be kept 
in till they have ; otherwiſe, if you let 
them out, they will lay abroad, by 
which means you will loſe their eggs; 
but for geeſe, when once they have 
choſen their neſt, they will not lay from 
it. 

Twelve hens and two cocks, RO ſix 
turkey hens and one cock, will eat 
about half a buſhel of barley in a week 
for half a year, and a buſhel a week 
for the other half year. 

When you gelen to ſet a hen, lay 
up her eggs, as ſhe lays them, in dry 
bran; and though ſeventeen be thought 
to be the beſt number to ſet under a 
hen, yet put no more in her neſt than 
ſhe can well cover. Let the upper fide 
of every egg be marked blue; and 
when the hen goes from her neſt, they 
muſt be carefully examined, and ſuch 
as ſhe has not turned, ſhould be turned 
for her. 

The beſt ſeaſon for hens ſitting is 
ſpring and ſummer, the earlier the bet- 
ter. Many hens will cluck in March 
for ſitting ; in this caſe, chuſe the eggs 

from 
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from good breeders, as near of a ſize as 
poſſible, and particularly from ſome 
that are little more than a year old; 
but chuſe the old hens to fit upon the 
eggs, for they will ſit cloſe, and will 
bring forth the beſt brood of chickens, 
and be more careful in bringing them 
up than the young ones. It would 
therefore be very ill huſhandry to ſtop 
the profitable laying of a young hen, by 
ſetting her upon her firſt eggs, when 
there are ſuch as are fit for nothing elſe, 
and will do this better. You muſt alſo 
have regard to the feeding, for any ex- 
treme is equally wrong, whether in ex- 
ceſs or in defect; the feeding them 
moderately, while laying, or while fit- 

ting, 1s the right method. | 
When a hen is ſet, ſhe muſt never 
be diſturbed againſt her will; and ſome 
care muſt be taken to ſet her food and 
water, If it happens that a hen dies, 
or by any other accident that a brood 
become motherleſs, the beſt method 
is, to mix them among the chickens of 
a hen that are about the ſame age, and 

ſhe will take care of all together, , 
n 
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In large broods, eſpecially, it often 
happens that ſome chickens are hatch- 
ed a conſiderable time before the reſt, 
often one and ſometimes two days. In 
this caſe, if the hen is careful, nothing 
better can be done than to leave them 
with her; but if ſhe is reſtleſs, and 
ſeems troubled with them, let a little 
meal be put into the bottom of a ſieve, 
and let them be ſet in the reach of the 
warmth of the fire, if the air is cold, 
and there nurſed till the hen has hatch- 
ed the reſt, and can take them under 
her care, During this time, nothing is 
needful but to keep them warm; for 
the chicken in the two firſt days requires 
no food. 

For the firſt feeding of the chickens, 
the beſt thing in the world is a mixture 
of white bread crumbs and ſmall oat- 
meal: let a quantity of theſe be mixed 
together, then put a part of it to ſteep 
in milk, and keep the reſt dry, and give 


the chickens a little of each ſort at 
times, as they follow the hen. After 


they have thus got a little ſtrength, they 
are to be fed with bread ſteeped in milk, 


and the like, and the hen will by this 


time 
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time greatly aſſiſt in providing for them. 
In about ten or twelve days the chickens 
may be allowed to go abroad with the 
hen in cool weather; but in the hotter 
ſeaſons, the leſs keeping them within 
will be neceſſary, often ſcarce at all. 

It is a very material thing to let the 
chickens, while they are young, have 
good water; for they fall into half the 
diſeaſes to which they are ſubject from 
drinking ſuch as is foul. 

When they are able to provide for 
themſelves, the hen forſakes them; it 
is then the moſt uſual time for fattening 
them, to which end they ſhould be put 
into coops in a darkiſh place, and there 
fed for fourteen or fifteen days. The 
beſt food is ordinary wheat flour made 
into paſte with milk. Some feed them 
with barley meal, and put a ſmall quan- 
tity of brickduſt in their water, which 
they ſhould never be without, as it 
helps digeſtion, gives them an appetite 
to their meat, and fattens them in a 
ſhorter time, 

You may alſo in the month of March 
ſet duck eggs under the hens ; and it 
1s very probable that gooſe eggs may be 

forwarded 
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forwarded in the ſame manner; but you 


muſt be ſure to ſet them . a hen of 
a large breed. 


How to raiſe, with little Trouble, a delicate Kind of 
FowLs. 

In the beginning of April, put a cock 
pheaſant to fix or ſeven dunghill hens, 
keep them in a place by themſelves, 
and you have a croſs ſtrain of fowls 


which will be of a delicate fleſh, 


Poultry to fatten. 


Poultry are fatted with buck wheat, 
or with barley meal. Capons ſhould be 
gelt as ſoon as the hen has left them, if 
their ſtones are come down; and you 
muſt cram them with barley meal well 
ſifted, mixed with new milk, and made 
into a ſtiff dough, putting pellets of this 
down their throats, morning, noon and 
night, leaving their crops full every 
time. Or you may make a ſtiff dough 
of wheat flour, and put in the —.— 
flips of fat bacon, and cram them there- 
with, and it will ſoon fatten them, 


Diſeaſes 


1 


Diſeaſes in Poultry. 


The Pip is a white Skin or Scale grow- 
ing over the Tip of the Tongue, which 
hinders them from feeding; and pros 
ceeds from drinking foul Water, and 
eating filthy Meat. Pull off the faid 
ſkin or ſcale with your nail, and rub 
the tongue with falt. 

Poultry are often troubled with Swell- 
ings in their Rumps, called the Roup, 
which in Time will corrupt the whole 
Body.—The cure is, to pull away the 
feathers, open the ſwelling, and thruſt 
out the core ; then waſh the place with 
brine, or falt and water. 

The Flux comes from their eating too 
much moiſt meat. —To cure which, 
give them peaſe, or bran ſcalded. 

Stopping in the belly, is the contrary 
to the Flux, fo that they can't dung.— 
To remedy this, anoint the vents, and 
give them ſmall bits of bread, or corn 
ſteeped in urine. 

Lice. — They commonly proceed 
from corrupt food, or the want of ſand 
or afhes to rub themſelves in. To clear 
them of this and all other vermin, ſteep 
ſome 
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ſome beaten pepper in warm water, and 
waſh your poultry with it. 

If ſtung by any venomous worm, 

&c.—Anoint the part with rhue and 
butter mixed together. 
Sore Eyes. — Take ſome leaves of 
ground- ivy and chew them well in your 
mouth; ſuck out the juice, and ſpit it 
into the ſore eye, and it will certainly 
heal it. 

The Gargil is a great Stopping of the 
Head in Geeſe.—PFor the cure of which, 
take three or four cloves of garlick, beat 
them in a mortar with ſweet butter, of 
which make little long balls, and give 
a goole two or three of them faſting, 


keeping her ſhut up ſor two hours 
after. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
A curious Method of hatching Eggs. 


R. Bradley tells us, that he has 
uſed a method of hatching eggs, 


ſomewhat after the Egyptian manner, 


in a hot bed of horſe dung, or Tanner's 
bark, as follows: 


Take 
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Take an earthen veſſel like a garden 
pot, but not quite ſo deep, fill it half 
way with wool or cotton, and lay as 
many eggs on the bed as will make a 
ſingle layer, ſo as not to come within 
an inch of the ſides of the veſſel; then 
fill up the pot with wool, covering the 
eggs about four inches thick, and ſet it 
up to the rim, in ſuch a bed as is uſed 
for cucumbers with a frame, upon which 
you muſt lay the lights as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible, and the eggs will be hatched in 
due time. But if the weather proves 
very cold, the young ones mult be care- 
fully nurſed by the fire; and if they be 
water fowls, they muſt have pans of 
water agreeably warm, which they will 
of their own accord go into. If you 
can make fowls lay, you may always 
hatch their eggs. 

The eggs of many ſorts of curious 
fowls may be tranſported from one 
place to another in boxes of bran cloſe 
ſhut down, in order either to ſet under 


hens, or to be hatched the artificial 
way, 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


PMA TURKETS. 


To ſucceed in the Breeding of Turkeys, obſerve the 
following Directions. 

A? ſoon as they are hatched, give 
every one of them a whole pepper 
corn with a little milk; then take the 
young ones with the hen, and put them 
in a barn or out-houſe, and keep them 
there till they are about ſix weeks old, 
It is not only neceſſary to keep them 
warm for that time, but likewiſe to keep 
them from eating ſmall ſnails and ſlugs 
which they would find abroad, and 
would ſcour them to death. After fix 
weeks bring them out with the hen, 
and place them where the ſun 1s mode- 
rately warm, ſo incloſed in an open caſe 
of wicker as to prevent their ranging; 
then feed them as you did from the be- 
ginning, with curds, a little rue cut 
ſmall, and ſome ants eggs; or, which 
is better, rotten eggs boiled very hard, 
with clivers or wormwood chopt ſmall 
and mixed with them, and put them 
again into the houſe, as ſoon as they 
have 
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have enjoyed the warm air for two 
hours; allowing them from time to 
time, as they grow more hardy, ſo much 
more time abroad, till at length they 
become capable of ſhifting for them- 
ſelves. But I muſt not omit to tell you, 
that ſoon after they are hatched, they 
ſhould have a freſh turf of ſhort graſs 
every day, but without ſnails or ſlugs 
upon it, for the reaſons before-men- 
tioned, 

If you caponize turkies, they'll be 
larger, and of a much finer fleſh. 

Turkies are fatted by putting them 
in coops, and for the firſt fortnight 
feeding them with ſodden barley or 
oats, and afterwards cram them as di- 
rected for capons. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of PIGEONS. 
A BERT Us tells us a pigeon will 


live twenty years and no longer. 
The fleſh of pigeons is hard of digeſtion, 


and therefore is not judged a proper 
ſupper meat. | 


Pigeons 
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Pigeons have ſeveral natures and 
names. The tame or houſe pigeons 
are called barbels, jacks, crappers, car- 
riers, runts, horſemen, tumblers, and 
great reds; the barbel has a redeye, 
a ſhort tail, and a bill like a bulfinch; 
the ſmall jack pigeon is a good breeder, 
and hardy, and has a turned crown; 
the erappers are valuable for their ſwell; 
the carriers for their ſwiſt return home, 
if carried to a diſtance; the horſeman 
is ſomething of the carrier's nature; 
the tumblers for their pleaſant agility 
in the air; the runts for their good 
breeding, and bringing up their young 
ones; the great red for their largneſs; 
the turntails for their turning them up 


almoſt to their backs; and the black 


head is a white pigeon with a black head. 
Several of theſe are often preferred for 
their beauty, but the moſt common 
are the runts. Generally, in about half 
a year's time, the young ones may be 
paired, by putting a cock and a hen in- 
to a ſmall coop hutch, where ſometimes 
in an hour or two, and ſometimes not 
under a. day, two or three, they will 
pair, which is known by their billing 


and 
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and cooing, the cock calling the hen, 
and the hen ſpreading herſelf before 
him. They breed almoſt all the year 
except moulting time. It is common 
to croſs match them, and they will breed 
the better; and ſhould be fed all the 
year, except ſeed time and harveſt: the 
former holds about a month, and the 
latter three, even to Alhollandtide. Some 
always give them meat throughout the 
year, becauſe, they ſay, before they will 
be forced out to get their living abroad, 
they will ſtarve ſome of their young 
ones: others, as farmers, will give them 
no meat all the year. 

Theſe calculations are for the coun- 
try, where meat is plentiful at thoſe two 
ſeaſons; and at others, at the barn doors. 
Forty pair is reckoned to make about 
twenty ſingle buſhels of dung a year, 
and is often ſold for ten pence the ſingle 
buſhel heaped. It is ſaid this number, 
well looked after, will maintain a fingle 
man. A garret, or room, about twelve 
by twenty feet, will contain that num- 
ber; too much room hinders their in- 
creaſe, as well as too little, They com- 
wonly hatch within three weeks, lay 


generally 
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generally two eggs, and about three 
weeks after hatching they are fit for 
market. This number will eat a buſhel 
of peaſe or tares in a week, beſides half 
a peck of hempſeed, which fattens the 
young ones very much, and is made 
uſe of by the higlers, to cram them on 
the road in their way to London, where, 
at the ſeed ſhops, it is often ſold for 
half a crown the buſhel. They ſhould 
have conſtantly ſeveral little bins by 
them, to let out their meat gradually 
into a lower trough, as they conſume 
it, which is a means to keep them from 
ſtraying; this, with freſh water and 
gravel, will keep them at home, with- 
out the falt-cat and other contrivances. 
Indeed ſome cummin ſeed is eſteemed 
very good for its ſcent, to keep con- 
ſtantly in the pigeon-houſe. And no- 
thing promotes the breeding of pigeons 
more, than to mix cummin ſeed with 
their food, which ſhould be done about 
the beginning of January, and you will 
then have young ones early in, or even 
before the ſpring, when they ſell well 
in the markets. Spurry ſeed, or buck- 


wheat mixed with their food, will like- 
wiſe 
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wiſe forward their breeding. An old 
pair of pigeons may be brought from 
another place, and will ſeldom return, 
if they are kept in till they breed. 
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Of Tame RABBITS. 


AME rabbits are great improvers 

of a farm by their dung, which is 
often ſold for ſix-pence a buſhel trod in, 
and is chiefly uſed to harrow in with 
barley and graſs ſeeds. They bring 
conſiderably more profit in hutches than 
in pits. Their ſeaſon is from Chriſt- 
mas to Whitſuntide. When they are 
full grown, they are ſaid to be whole 
ſkinned (i. e. their fur is full grown) 
and ſuch ſkins will ſell, if they are of 
the common grey wild kind, for five 
ſhillings a dozen at the firſt hand; or 
if they are of the white or black kind, 
about fix or ſeven ſhillings a dozen; but 
of the filver haired rabbit, about a 
guinea; being then fit for dreſſing, to 


be exported with their fur on. _ 
: ur 
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fur of the wild grey ſort is good for the 


hat-makers, 

The main art of keeping theſe crea- 
tures, is to preſerve them from tunning 
or being pot- bellied; and therefore, when 
fed with raw grains, hay muſt be always 
given with them in the little apartment 
of the hutch, to dry up the moiſture 
of the grains; and when fed with bran, 
or other dry meat, greens mult be given 
to anſwer their drowth. 

Commonly we kcep the young ones 

with the doe two months, and at five 
weeks end let her take buck, that the 
former brood may go oft about a week 
before ſhe kits. 
Pollard mixed with grains, or made 
into paſte with water, and given them 
three times a day, 1s very excellent food 
for them.. Ground malt helps to recover 
the young ones when tunned. Barley 
alſo juſt broke is very good. 

If a convenient place can be had, to 
let young ones run in Cover, or out at 
pleaſure, they will thrive with leſs meat. 

They mightily love to browſe on 
peaſe ſtraw or green furze, 

It 
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If bran is given alone, it ſhould be 
long bran; but to mix with grains, it 
ſhould be ſhort bran or pollard. I ne- 
ver tried it yet, but am of opinion, that 
French wheat muſt be fattening food for 
the young ones; and when they are ſo, 
they fell beſt to the higler at fix or 
eight weeks old. 

A doe goes thirty one days, and ge- 

nerally one time with another brings 
ſix, though ſome will bring ten at a 
kindle; but five are enough for any 
one doe to bring up and fatten; more 
weakens the dam, and they never grow 
large. 
The beſt time to ſave young ones for 
breeders is in March; and then with 
good meat, clean uſage, and cloſe at- 
tendance, they will take buck about 
Alhollandtide, and fo enter the ſeaſon 
with the ſale of their firſt litter. A doe 
is reckoned to pay ten ſhillings a year 
clear, and that her dung will pay for 
grains. 

The ſweetneſs and good reliſh of their 
fleſh, undoubtedly, is a very deſirable 
thing, and then they are certainly more 
wholeſome. And this, in my opinion, 
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is to be obtained, firſt, by ſuch food as 
will occaſion it; as good oats, barley, 
pollard, and freſh hearty grains, greens, 
and hay: ſecondly, by keeping their 
hutches thorough clean, and carrying 
away their dung to ſome diſtance : and 
thirdly, by keeping them in a whole- 
ſome ſweet air; for all living creatures 
muſt ſubſiſt by air, and be better or 
worſe affected by it as it 1s good or 
bad. 

The common way of killing them, 
by ſtriking them behind their ears only, 
is not ſo well, by reaſon of the great 
quantity of blood that ſettles in the 
neck, which by the new practice is 
moſtly prevented. As ſoon as they are 
ſtruck with the hand under the ears, 
then immediately jobb a penknife into 
their throat, and piving it a launce to- 
ward the jaws; this will let out the 
blood till they become white. 

Another way is, to kill them as they 
do a turkey, by litting with a pen- 
knife the palate of the mouth; this is 
reckoned the moſt cleanly way of all. 
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Ten couples of does, and two buck rabbets will 
colt, for one year's keeping, with their offspring, as 
follows : 


= 

To 48 buſhels of bran at, 9d. per buſhel & 16 © 
To 12 buſhels of oats at, 16s. per quarter 1 40 
To 6 truſſes of hay at, 18. per truſs o 60 
1-4 © 


Twenty breeding does will, if they 
are well fed, bring at leaſt fix ſtops of 
young ones each every year; but ſome 
have above nine or ten broods every 
year. The cuſtom is, when a rabbet 
kindles, to leave only five young rab- 
bets to each doe, and deſtroy the reſt ; 
reaſonably judging, that more than that 
number will weaken a doe ſo much, 
that ſhe will not breed ſo often as ſhe 
ſhould do for their intereſt. Now if 
your rabbets breed only ſix months in 
the year, which is the leaſt that they 
will do, and that you was to fave only 
hve of a kindle to each doe, you would 
have in a year fix-hundred rabbets, 
which, one with another, would ſell for 
ſix- pence a piece at a month old, with- 

L 2 out 
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out conſuming hardly any hay, bran or 
oats, which amounts to £30 © 
Expence of feeding 3 


Neat profit V. 11 14 


Obſerve, that the caſtrating of the 
males rabbets will render their fleſh as 
agreeable as the females, and more ten- 
der; and they will become as large as 
hares. 

If you have any fiſh ponds, the en- 
trails of the rabbets will be of great uſe 
to your fiſh, if you ſtrew them in the 
water while they are freſh, otherwiſe 
they will not eat them. | 


* 


e A P. XLL 
Of GEESE. 


"HE age of the gooſe, as ſome 

farmers aſſure us, is not leſs than 
a hundred years. The great Willough- 
by, in his Hiſtory of Birds, tells us of 
ſome of theſe fowls, that lived to the 
age of threeſcore. 


2. The 
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2. The keeping of the gooſe requires 
very little labour or charge, either in 
the breeding of the goſlins, or the com- 
mon way of fattening the geeſe for the 
markets; which is done by turning 
them upon the ſtubbles, as ſoon as the 
corn is carried into the barn, and giv- 
ing them a little barley in water for a 
few days when they come home. 

3. There is another way, commonly 
practiſed, for fattening of geeſe, which 
is to ſhut them up in a dark cloſe room, 
and feed them with barley juſt broken 
in the mill, or buck wheat; to which 
might be added a few dried figs broken 
and bruiſed, and a pan of water with 
gravel or ſharp ſand in it; by this means 
they will grow fat in about a fort- 
night. | 

4. But, to fat them in an extraordi- 
nary manner, they ſhould be kept in a 
place where there is little light, and fed 
with groun'd malt in water, or groun'd 
malt and bran, or groun'd malt and wheat 
flour mixed with water, to be as thick 
as pap; allowing them a pan of water 
beſides, with ſome gravel in it, for 

* water 
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water helps to fatten them as much as 
their meat. 

5. If you would have their livers 
very large, which 1s an excellency in 
this fowl; ſtamp dried figs, and make 
a paſte of them with water, and cram 
them with it for about ſixteen days, 
and it will fatten them extremely, and 
make their livers of a vaſt bigneſs, even 
ſo large as to weigh two or three pounds 
a piece, as ſome affirm. However, I 
have ſeen very large and fat livers of 
geeſe by the practice of this method, 
and the geeſe themſelves of an extraor- 
dinary fatneſs. 

6. During the time geeſe are fatten- 
ing, you may now and then give them 
lettuce freſh from the garden, which 
will greatly help them, as alſo gooſe 
graſs or clivers. 

Obſerve, that the geeſe put up to 
fatten ſhould be kept out of the hear- 
ing of other geeſc, or elſe they will 
not thrive. 

A gooſe fits thirty days upon her 
epgs if the weather is cool; but when 
warm, ſhe hatches them in ſeven or 
eight and twenty. 
When 
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When they are hatched keep them 
a week within doors, unleſs the wea- 
ther be warm ; for being put abroad 
too ſoon, they are apt to get the cramp, 
and often die of it. 

Their food at firſt ſhould be lettuce 
leaves or clivers and barley half ground, 
or raſpings, or ci uſt of bread ſteeped 
and boiled in milk, or ſuch like tender 

diet. 

Uſe them by degrees to the air in 
the warm time of the day; and before 
the cold evenings come on, houſe them, 
till by degrees they gather ſtrength. 
And by all means, before you venture 
them to go abroad with the dam, take 
care to root up all the henbane that 
grows about the place, for the goſlins 
will eat it, and be poiſoned as well as 
any other fowl. 

Some, to have them forwarder, ſet 
geeſe eggs under a dunghill fowl, bat 
a hen will not cover above five, where- 
as a gooſe will cover fifteen. 

If you ſhould happen to have eggs 
from ſeveral geeſe, it is proper to mark 
them, for every fowl knows her own: 
this precaution will fave much trouble. 
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Geeſe and ducks may be forced to 
lay and fit early, by putting them in a 
covered place, feeding them well, and 
allowing them every day, early in the 
morning, ſome water a little warm in 
a large tub. And as the young ones 
{ell well at the London markets, when 
they come early, I think this article 
not altogether unworthy of notice, 


* 
- 


CHAP. XIII. 


rer 
'] 5ME ducks begin to lay natu- 


rally in February, and muſt ab- 
ſolutely have a river or pond to go to, 
it being impoſſible for them to live and 
thrive without water. They likewiſe 
delight in meadows and paſtures, for 
the ſake of the herbs they find there, 
ſuch as clover, fenugreek, wild lettuce, 
ſuccory, &c. beſides ſnails, ſlugs, and 
worms. Thoſe herbs are not leſs be- 
neficial to the young ducks, who feed 
on them as ſoon as they can run a- 


broad. 
When 
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When you feed them with oats, bar- 
ley or other corn, it beſt agrees with 
them given in water, as they naturally 
love moiſture. It is however reported 
that they love acrons, and that they 
fatten extremely by feeding on them. 

In winter, when the waters are fro- 
zen, and the ſnails, ſlugs and worms, 
as well as the green herbs are wanting. 
they ſhould be fed at home; which, 
though extraordinary to the nature of 
the duck, will cauſe them to lay eggs 
much ſooner in the ſpring than the 
wild ones, who have felt the ſcarcity 
of winter proviſions. 

They commonly chuſe ſecret. places: 
near the waters, or private ſhady places 
to make their neſts in; but when you 
find them near laying, (which is eafily 
diſcovered by the good houſewives): 
feed them at home three or four times: 
a day with corn, a little at a time, at 
the place where you would have them: 
lay, making their neſts for them, and then. 
keeping them confined in the houſe till 
about ten o'clock in the morning, after. 
which time I never found them lay. 
By what I have hitherto obſerved, tho” 
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Geeſe and ducks may be forced to 
lay and fit early, by putting them in a 
covered place, feeding them well, and 
allowing them every day, early in the 
morning, ſome water a little warm in 
a large tub. And as the young ones 
{ell well at the London markets, when 
they come early, I think this article 
not altogether unworthy of notice, 


— 
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CiH A P. XLII. 


Oo DUCK 8. 
TAE ducks begin to lay natu- 


rally in February, and muſt ab- 
ſolutely — a river or pond to go to, 
it being impoſſible for them to live and 
thrive without water. They likewiſe 
delight in meadows and paſtures, for 
the ſake of the herbs they find there, 
ſuch as clover, fenugreek, wild lettuce, 
ſuccory, &c. beſides ſnails, ſlugs, and 
worms. Thoſe herbs are not leſs be- 
neficial to the young ducks, who feed 
on them as ſoon as they can run a- 


broad. 
When 
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When you feed them with oats, bar- 
ley or other corn, it beſt agrees with 
them given in water, as they naturally 
love moiſture. It is however reported 
that they love acrons, and that they 
fatten extremely by feeding on them. 

In winter, when the waters are fro- 
zen, and the ſnails, flugs and worms, 
as well as the green herbs are wanting. 
they ſhould be fed at home; which, 
though- extraordinary to the nature of 
the duck, will cauſe them to lay eggs 
much ſooner in the ſpring than the 
wild ones, who have felt the ſcarcity 
of winter proviſions. 

They commonly chuſe ſecret. places: 
near the waters, or private ſhady places 
to make their neſts in; but when you 
find them near laying, (which is eafily 
diſcovered by the good houſewives). 
feed them at home three or four times: 
a day with corn, a little at a time, at 
the place where you would have them 
lay, making their neſts for them, and then. 
keeping them confined in the houſe till 
about ten o'clock in the morning, after. 
which time I never found them lay. 


By what I have hitherto obſerved, they 
; | 5 generally 
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generally lay their eggs in the night; 
and if you once bring them to lay in a 
neſt, they will not forſake it. 

When you find a duck inclining to 
ſit, put as many eggs under her as ſhe 
can conveniently cover, rather her own 
than thoſe of another duck; however, 
let there be ſome of her own, if poſſi- 
ble, and for the ſake of thoſe ſhe will 
cover and bring up the reſt. 

Soon after hatching the dam leads 
the young ones to the waters, where 
they feed without trouble; uſe them 
however to come home every night, to 
preſerve them from accidents, and make 
them tame. 

Ducks or Ducklings are fatted by be- 
ing kept up, and having good ſtore of 
any ſort of grain given them. 


CRF. AMA. 
Of BUSTARD:'S. 


HE buſtard is a moſt noble fowl, 

and though at preſent it is wild, 

and found only upon large heaths or 
plains, it may certainly be bred tame 
about 


N 

about the farm, with leſs trouble than 
the common turkey. Their eggs have 
been often found, and might be ſet 
under turkeys, to have liberty to run 
as ſoon as they are hatched: or elſe 
fed like young pheaſants, with the ad- 
dition of rotten eggs boiled hard, and 
choped ſmall; but they ſhould be pin- 
nioned as ſoon as they have gathered a 
little ſtrength, leſt they fly away: 
though I am told, that the croſs ſtrain, 
between the turkey and Virginian buſ- 
tard, are at liberty to fly and breed in a 
gentleman's park. 

Theſe buſtards may be caponized as 
well as turkeys, to make them larger; 
the beſt time will be a little after har- 
veſt, that the flies may not blow the 
wounds. The down of a hare, I ſup- 
poſe, is generally known to be excel- 
lent for the ſtopping of blood, and 
healing any wound among poultry : I 
have often tried it with ſucceſs, 

Buſtards are common in the plains 
of Norfolk, Cambridgſhire, Saliſbury- 
plain, and upon downs, or in a cham- 
paign country; and their eggs may be 
found in April, 
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C-H A P. XLIV. 
Of P EA-FOWLS. 
| JN the month of April the pea-hen be- 


gins to lay; and the young ones are 
excellent meat. There is hardly any 
bird in the world ſo gay in feathers as 
the pea-cock, nor ſo completely ſhaped. 
The feeding of this fowl for the table 
was of antient date. Varro informs us, 
that M. Aufidius Lurco, who firſt be- 
gan to fat this fowl, made four hundred 
pounds a year of them. Their fleſh 
has an extraordinary quality in reſiſting 
corruption or putrefaction, ſo that they 
will keep freſh and ſweet a long time 
after they are killed in the hotteſt ſeaſon 
and yet their fleſh is of as eaſy digeſtion 
as that of a pheaſant. The eggs like- 
wiſe are of an excellent reliſh, much 
preferable to pheaſants eggs, or thoſe 
of the guinea-hen. There is very little 
trouble in the keeping of this fow], 
and no expence; for they ſeek their 


food abroad in the fields, and in the 
woods. 


The 
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The life of the pea-cock, as the an- 


tients tell us, and particularly Ariſtotle, 
1s twenty-five years. 


There are ſome with white feathers 


now in England, but many more in 


Holland; they indeed are not fo beau- 
tiful a fowl, but their fleſh is prefer- 
able to the gay kind. 

The pea-hen ſits thirty days if the 
weather be cool; but if it be hot, about 
twenty-eight. When you ſet their eggs 
under a common hen, you muſt not 
put more than five, and about four of 
her own if ſhe is of a large breed. 
When ſhe has ſet a week, take away 
her own eggs, and put four freſh hen 
eggs under her, which will hatch at 
the ſame time with the pea-hen's. Re- 
member to mark the eggs on one fide 
before the hen is ſet upon them, and 
to turn them carefully during the time 
of ſetting. 

When they are hatched, keep them 
in the houſe a day or two, and then 
put them in a pheaſant pen, which 
muſt be made ſomething larger than 
ordinary; and take care to keep them 
from rain till they are three weeks old, 


all 
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all the while feeding them with barley 
meal a little wet with water, or * 
meal of other corn, and now and then 
ſome chopped leeks, and cheeſe curds 
after the whey is well preſſed from 
them. Vou may likewiſe give them 
bread cruſts boiled in milk, the milk 
being firſt preſſed out a little; but theſe 
muſt be given cold. At about a month 
old you may venture them in the 
fields with the hen, if the land be dry 
and open to the ſun; but let the hen 
be tied by the leg, ſo that ſhe cannot 
range far at firſt, and that will prevent 
their running beyond call, and they 
may more eaſily be brought home in 
the evening; but by degrees the hen 
may have more liberty, and will with 
her brood return home of herſelf. 

About harveſt time you may give the 
young ones barley or other corn, and 
put them to rooſt in a houſe, by no 
means ſuffering them to fit upon the 
ground, leſt they get cold; but prepare 
perches for them, and you may then 
put them among other pea-fowls. 

As 
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As for thoſe young ones which the 
pea-hens hatch and bring up themſelves, 
they run immediately with their dams 
into the fields, and find their food if 
they have liberty. But if your pea-hens 
lay and ſet in ſome place appointed for 
them, it is not thought proper that 
ſeveral hens and their broods ſhould 
feed together; becauſe thoſe who have 
the ſmaller number or the ſmaller chick- 
ens make little account of their own, 
when they ſee other hens with more 
or larger chickens than thoſe of their 
own breed. 

The pea-hen, when ſhe is at liberty, 
ſeeks the moſt private place for her neſt, 
that the cock may not diſturb her, who 
would, if he could find her out, tread 
her, even when ſhe is ſitting upon the 
neſt, and thereby deſtroy the eggs You 
muſt therefore (for that and the follow- 
ing reaſon) be careful to keep the cock 
from the hens you ſhall ſet, till the 
chickens are creſted on the head; for 
before that time, if they come in his 
way, he will chace and often kill them; 
but they are then ſafe from any harm 


from him, 
One 
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Onepea-cockwill ſerve ſeven pea-hens, 
nor ſhould he have leſs than five, other- 
wiſe it is a hazard whether the eggs be 
prolific, and alſo whether he does not 
kill a ſingle hen, or even a couple, by 
his overluſt. 

As the hens will ſometimes lay or 
drop their eggs when ſitting upon the 
perches, it is proper they ſhould be no 
more than four feet from the ground; 
and that a good quantity of ſtraw be laid 
under them, to ſave the eggs. 

The moſt dangerous time in the 
breeding theſe fowls is juſt when their 
creſts are beginning to ſhoot from their 
heads; but that being once paſt, they 
are reckoned as ſafe and ſecure as the 
chickens of any other fowl. 

Keep not many cocks together, as 
they will be apt to weaken one another 
by fighting about the treading time; 
however, if they are all of one breed, 
they will live the more quietly together. 

If you have a mind to have them 
breed early, you may give them beans, 
toaſted a little by the fire, about once 
in four or five days; or let the beans be 
thoroughly warm, and broken to pieces; 


Or 
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or elſe paſte made of bean flour and 
milk ; or barley meal and milk with an 


egg ; or ſpurry ſeed; all which will pro- 
mote their breeding. 


CHAT, . 


Of PHEASANTS. 


OUR breeding ſtock, the hens at 
leaſt, ſhould rather be of the laſt 
year's hatch than older; for the young 
ones lay more eggs, and lay earlier, and 
the earlieſt broods are the beſt. 

One cock to five hens is the uſual al- 
lotment; and if you have more of ſuch 
flocks, they muſt be kept ſeperately, 
in different apartments, all the time of 
treading and laying. 

The apartments you keep them in 
muſt be yards, out of doors; ſmaller 
or greater as you have conveniences. 
And they muſt be extremely well fenced, 
to keep out vermin of all kinds, cats and 
dogs; and men too, who, if they are 
ſtrangers to the buſineſs, will be very 
troubleſome and prejudicial to them, 
in giving them frequent 
An 
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And there muſt be ſheds or other ſhel- 
ters for them, to run to in bad weather, 


or when they are frighted ; and places 


to lay their eggs under, out of the fight 
of birds of prey, ſuch as kites, crows, 
and magpyes, which will ſuck them. 

In the feeding of them, you mult be 
careful to have clean ſweet oats, wheat, 
and any other grain they like, not at all 
muſty; and their water muſt be freſh, 
and neither fetid nor foul. If there are 
any plants or weeds growing in their 
incloſures, of ſuch ſorts as they will 
feed on, it is the better; they beſides 
aftord ſhade and ſhelter to them. 

Let them not go where there are wall 
trees, for they will peck off every bud 
and leaf as high as they can reach, and 
leave the walls bare for two feet or 
more. 

If the ground they go on be freſh 
ground it is a great advantage to them ; 
for then they will find inſects to prey 
upon, toads, and white ſnails without 
ſhells, and ſuch traſh, which they in a 
ſhort time will clear the ground of, and 
thrive very well, 


Their 
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Their meat ſhould be ſo given to 
them as never to be mixed or tainted 
with their dung. 

Vou are to ſet their eggs under tur- 
keys or hens in ſafe places, and muſt 
take care they have never been kept too 
long after laying; nor kept in any dirty 
moiſt place, hot or chilly, before they are 
ſet; but taken out of the neſts as ſoon 
as they are laid by the pheaſants, and 
laid by ſafe and clean, on ſome ſoft 
thing which will not bruiſe them, ſuch 
as on your baſket of corn, or in bran, 
and turn them ſometimes. And when 
you have a full number, and the turkey 
or hen is ready, ſet them under her; 
and be ſure nu ſet a ſufficient quantity 
of them, for as they are a great deal 
leſs then the turkey or hen eggs, there 
ſhould be more in number, and they 
will be ſurer of hatching than if there 
be too few. 

If the man or woman takes account, 
and knows the time they are to hatch, 
they will then be ready to take care and 
make proper proviſion for them. 

When the young ones are hatched, 
(which is ſome time in May) the tur- 


key 
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key or hen muſt then be put into a box 
about fifty-ſix inches long, thirteen in- 
ches deep, and thirteen wide; with a 
partition for the turkey or hen twenty 
inches from one end, divided from the 
other part of the box by paliſades three 
or four inches aſunder, for the going 
out of the young pheaſants to feed. 
That part of the box where the phea- 
ſant poolts are to feed muſt be only 
covered with a net, to keep the ſpar- 
rows and other birds from eating up 
their meat. The turkey or hen muſt 
have her meat within her reach, 
and water too, In this box confine 
your pheaſants for ten days, giving them 
during that time the following food : 
collect from the woods, or from the 
ſunny ſides of anthills in the paſture 
grounds, the black horſe emits eggs, or 
ſome of the red emits eggs; but the 
black-horſe emits eggs are the beſt, pro- 
vided the emits themſelves are killed, 
for they will ſting the young pheaſants, 


and make them neglect their meat till 
they ſtarve, The way of killing theſe 
1s, to put earth and eggs and emits all 
together in a barre], ſo that the barrel 

be 
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be not above half or three quarters full ; 
then light ſome brimſtone rags and put 
into the veſſel, and cover it cloſe up, 
now and then ſhaking it, while the 
ſmother of the brimſtone remains; and 
when this is over, you may put ſome 
of the ſame rags with brimſtone a ſe- 
cond time into the veſſel, that the live 
emits may be deſtroyed, or ſo much 
weakened that you may eaſily kill them, 
or ſeperate them from the eggs. When 
you have your emits eggs thus prepared, 
and the emits killed, you may pick 
them clean from the earth, and throw 
them into the feeding part of the box a 
few at a time, repeating it every half 
hour. But if you feed them with the red 
emits eggs, which you may do the firſt 
three or four days after hatching, you 
need not kill the emits, for they will 
do the pheaſant poults no harm. But 
their eggs are very ſmall, and it is trou- 
bleſome to get enough of them; be- 
fides theſe emits eggs, they muſt have, 
for the firſt fix days, while they are in 
the box, a paſte made for them of bar- 
ley flour beat up with an egg, ſhell and 
all, without water or any other liquor 
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to it. It muſt be of ſuch conſiſtence 
that you may rub it between your fin- 
gers into ſmall pellets, as big and of the 
"ſhape of the black ants eggs; but make 
not theſe pellets but juſt while you are 
feeding them ; and when you find they 
will eat no more, fling them ſome 
emits eggs, which will create in them 
a freſh appetite. During the firſt fix 
days give them ſome milk in a ſhallow 
tin pan, without any water at all, tak- 
ing care that the milk does not turn 
ſour. About the ſeventh day give 
them milk and water mixed in equal 
quantities, and then make their paſte 
of milk and barley flour, with ſome 
fine powder of egg ſhells in it, but 
none of the egg itſelf. About the tenth 
day remove them out of the box, and 
ſet the hen under a coop upon a green 
plat, making a fence round the coop 
about five foot clear of it, and about 
two foot high; this may be done with 
boards or wires, as you pleaſe. This 
fence is to keep them from wandering 
too far from the hen, before they are 
ſtrong enough to ſtruggle with the 
weeds, or other inconveniences, which 

they 
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they will be apt to meet with in their 
progreſs. And now bring them to 
drink all water, and make their paſte of 
barley meal, water, and egg ſhells pow- 
dered, not forgetting to give them emits 
eggs always after this feeding. 

After their confinement in this pen 
upon the graſs-plat for a week, that 1s, 
when they are about ſeventeen days old, 
remove them upon a freſh green-plat, 
and give them liberty to run or fly where 
they pleaſe till Michaelmas. But they 
will not leave the hen, unleſs frighted 
out of their knowledge by dogs, &c. 
and then will ſoon be brought together 
by the call of the hen, or witftle, which 
you may uſe them to when you feed 
them. And now you may omit the 
trouble of killing or weakening the 
emits, the pheaſants being by this time 
a match for them; but give it not over 
at once, but bring them to ſtruggle with 
theſe inſets by degrees, and continue 
feeding them as before, till there is new 
corn, and then give them a little in the 
ear, and afterwards ſome peaſe. 

One thing muſt be obſerved, which 
is, to ſet your boxes upon dry ground; 

and 
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and as they ſhould not be under a north 
wall, which has but little ſun, ſo neither 
ſhould they be againſt a ſoutherly wall, 
which has too much. In a hot day, 
when the ſun ſhone ſtrong, I have been 
ſurprized to ſee ſome luſty healthful 
broods all killed by it in half an hour's 
time: chooſe therefore a weſt wall for 
that purpoſe ; or if it be againſt no wall, 
let ſomething be done to ſkreen it on 
the ſunny ſide: ſome ſhrubby buſhy 
things to run under, when they begin 
to ramble a little from the hen, do 
well. 

You may wonder to hear toads men- 
tioned for food for them, bur you will find, 
that though they cannot deal with great 
ones, neither do they mind them ſoon 
after their transformations from tod- 
poles, yet when the toads are of ſuch a 
ſize as they can but juſt ſwallow, they 
will cat them greedily; and I have 
found them to thrive very much with 
the help of them for variety. Enquir- 
ing of one who bred pheaſants for the 
court, he told me it was a thing well 
known, 
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Frogs or neuts, which ducks are ſo! 
fond of, they will not touch; nor will 
ducks eat toads. 

The laſt year's pheaſants, after laying: 
time, are uſually} got in condition for 
the ſpit. Such as you keep for your: 
wild ſtock, to breed in the woods, 
ſhould not be turned out till winter is 
over; elſe they will ramble away, and 
the foxes and gunners will have them. 
And as their wings are not to be cut, 
you muſt cover their apa ene with 
ſome cheap nets. 

For a wild ſtock the common colour 
is beſt; any white marks only expoſe 
them to the ſight of their enemies. The 
quite white al over are-viſibly leſs and 
tenderer; wlien they are only Riad, ſuch 
as gentlemen keep for pleaſure, there 
appears no difference in their nature. 

Their wings, as they begm to fly, 
muſt be kept clippings; unleſs you de- 
ſign to let them immediately go looſe, 
to ſtock your woods or neighbouring; 
covers With game. 

A few broods of pheaſants are eafly 
bred, but when you attempt at great 
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ties and diſappointments. Vou will 
hardly be able to find ant eggs enough; 
and having recourſe to otlier food, many 
of the tender young will die, and the 
toil and buſineſs will be more than the 
profit or pleaſure will anſwer. 

To make your breeding pheaſants lay 
early, begin in March to feed them 
with paſte made of barley mea], eggs 
with the ſhells well beaten, and water ; 
and keep their eggs in bran, 

If the month of July ſhould happen 
to be wet, take care to houſe your phea- 
ſant poults every night, about an hour 
before ſun ſet; and let them out again 
early in the morning. And as French 
furze is the beſt ſhelter for them, it 
would not be amiſs to plant or ſow 
ſome in their encloſures. 

About the end of Auguſt your early 
broods of pheaſants (and partridges) 
will be ſtrong enough to pinion, which 
will ſecure them effectually; and the 
method of doing it is as follows: pick 
the feathers clean all- round the firſt - 
joint of one wing, and then take a 
ſtrong thread and knit hard enough 
round the place, a little below the joint, 
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to ſtop the bleeding when you cut off 
the pinion, which muſt be done with 
a very ſharp knife. When the opera- 
tion is over, turn them looſe; but 
watch them for an hour, to obſerve 
whether they do not bleed, which if 
they ſhould happen to do, ſeer the 
wound with a red hot tobacco pipe. 
The late broods muſt not be pinioned 
till September, as the birds ought to 
be ſtrong when that operation is per- 
formed upon them. 

Partridges are bred by the ſame me- 
thod as pheaſants. 

Fawns are dropt in the ant of 
May, and may eaſily be brought up, 
by giving them new milk three or four 
times a day for a fortnight; after which 
time they will eat almoſt any thing. 
And if they are fed with oats about 
Michaelmas for three weeks, or at an 
time afterwards, if you deſign to kill 
them, will grow very faſt, and pay 
very well * their keeping. 
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0 HAP. XLVI. 
Of FISH PONDS. 


F 18 H ponds are not only a thing of 
convenience to great families, = 
may. be made a very profitable article 
with the farmer, under due, manage- 
ment. Watry and boggy lands are 
often fit for no other uſe, and theſe are 
then a great improvement on them. 

Ponds made in dry grounds, in the 
flat bottoms between hills, will not 
only ſupply the cattle with water, but 
likewiſe produce ſuch a confiderable 
profit, by _— fiſh that may be bred in 
them, as very few imagine; and with- 
out any labour or expence. 


Haw to Ss Ponds 7 Rh to breed and feed 
18H. 

It is beſt to cut the ponds or canals 
long and narrow, whether they be for 
breeding or feeding, when by their 
ſituation, or any other impediment, carts 
cannot conveniently come up to take 
the mud; that when they want clean- 
ing, it may be thrown out at one toſs 
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Dy the labourers, for if it require two 
toſſes, that will make the mien, 
double. 
The ſides of a breeding pond or ca- 
nal muſt be floped, and made very 
ſhallow, which will be of great ſervice 
to the ſpawn, and need not be board- 
ed. The bottom may be made about 
five feet deep; and it will contribute 
much to the growth of the fiſh, and 
prevent the ponds or canals from being 
robbed, if you cut a channel about five 
feet deep through the middle of' them, 
lengthways, which will make this part 
of the bottom about ten feet deep in 
water. And here the large fiſh will 
like to ſhelter themſelves ; for it is a 
certain rule, that all fiſh, in proportion 
to their bigneſs, will chuſe to lie in the 
ſhalloweſt or deepeſt waters, and with- 
out ſuch depth the large ones will not 
thrive. They will beſides have the ad- 
vantage of more room in froſty” wea- 
ther; and in the warmer ſeaſon it will 
be impoſſible to draw ſuch ponds by 
night, without the hazard of mens lives, 
if they were to go into them. 
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The head of the pond muſt be placed 
at the loweſt part of the ground, and the 
trench of the floodgate or ſluice muſt 
have a good fall, that it may not be too 
long in emptying. The beſt way of 
making the head is, by driving three 
or four rows of ſtakes about fix feet 
lang, and about four feet diſtance from 
one another, the whole length of the 
pond head; the firſt row of theſe is to 
be driven in four feet deep, that they 
may be very firm and ſecure; and if the 
bottom be not good, but of a looſe 
ſand, ſame lime is to be added, which 
together will harden into a ſort of ſtone. 
The earth dug out of the pond is to be 
laid- between the ſtakes, and rammed 
hard down. Other rows of ſtakes muſt 
be added behind and over theſe, and 
the ſpaces filled up till the whole is as 
high and as thick as is neceſſary. The 
face of it muſt be made even and ſlant- 
ing, and there muſt be a wath left, to 
carry off the ſuperfluous water in 
foods. 
The ſides of a feeding pond or canal 
muſt be cut downright, and fenced. up 
with plank, and be at leaſt two feet 

| deep, 
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deep, to prevent the 'fiſh effectually 
from- breeding ; and the bottom about” 
five feet: and there muſt be a chan- 
nel cut through the middle, and every 


other particular the ſame as for a breed 
ng pond. 
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¶ Storing Fiſh Ponds and ordering the Fils H. 


HE month of February is the beſt 
time of the year to ſtock or ſtore 
a fiſh pond. Be careful to put in the 
ſmalleſt fiſh you can get, and rather 
the ſpawn of one year than two, for 
the younger they are when they change 
the water the better they will thrive ; 
it having been experienced, that a fiſh 
put in at three years old, will not at fix 
ears be near fo large, as a ſtore fiſh at 
one year old, put in at the fame time, 
will be at four years old. 

You may tranſport fiſh in April from 
one pond to another, if that work was 
not done in February. When you re- 
move them from one place to another, 


let 
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let it be in the mornings and evenings; 


the weather being calm, for the wind 


will kill them as well as the hot ſun. 


The way of carrying them is, to lay your 


carp, tench or jacks upon clean dry 


wheat ſtraw. 
Some chuſe to ſtore their ponds in 


September, which may do well enough, 


provided they take only the young 
fry of the ſame year. 

The feeding of the fiſh in pontls 
being, of great advantage to them, as 
K as an agreeable amuſement to the 
owner, I would therefore adviſe him 
to pitch upon a particular place, and 
every day about the ſame hour, and at 
the ſame place, to throw what he has 
to give them into the ponds, whiſtling 
very loud, or making any other noiſe 
that may be diſtinctly heard, juſt be- 
ſore he flings it in; but he muſt ob- 
ſerve, whatever call be pitches upon, 
always to make uſe of the ſame at feed- 
ing times. 

In breeding ponds there will be this 
convenience, among many others, from 
| thus feeding the fiſh, that the ſmall as 

well 
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well as the large ones will come to the 
feeding place at the feeding times, and 
may eaſily be taken with a net, and 
removed to other ponds without the 
trouble of laying them dry. 

It is neceſſary every year, as they 
thrive beſt when put in young, to diſ- 
charge the breeding ponds of ſmaller 
fiſh, to ſtore other ponds with; and 
in feeding ponds, all the fiſh ſhould be 
kept as nearly as may be of a ſize, for 
the larger and the ſmaller never all 
thrive well together. 

Trouts and bream will thrive 
well with carp and tench; and if you 
have a running water you may allo 
put in ſome cray fiſh. 

Jacks or has cels, pearch and ans 
ders may be put together in the ſame 
pond, and cray fiſh alſo. When theſe 
fiſh are together, they ſhould have roach 
and dace for their ſupport, and ſome 
water weeds ſhould be planted for their 
ſhelter and nouriſhment; for where 
there are water weeds there will alſo 
be inſets, which help to feed the fiſh. 
” will likewiſe feed very greedily 
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upon the intrails of fowls or rabbets, 
provided they are freſh when thrown 
into the ponds, for they will not touch 
them if they are ſtale. 

Flounders will both thrive and breed 
in any pond, but eſpecially in a clay 
-pond, and will be much larger than in 
rivers. 170 

Jacks, pearch, carps, and tench, will 

feed and fatten if fed with grains; but 
-carps-eſpecially thrive extremely, if they 
are fed with any ſort of grain, or raſ- 
pings of bread ; and in ſome places they 
fat them with ſheeps, hogs, or ox's 
blood. * | 
The trout is commonly fed with paſte 
made of wheat flour and water. 

- If April proves very warm carps will 
Tpawn, and the . der will ſicken af- 
ter ſpawning, and will be very un- 
wholeſome, and unfit for eating till five 
or ſix weeks after. 

Eels ſhould not be put in the ſame 
pond with carps, as they are great de- 
vourers, eſpecially of the ſpawn of the 
ſaid fiſh. 

In the ſpring ſeaſon, when frogs and 
toads begin to appear, ſuffer as few as 

poſhble 
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poſſible in your carp ponds, and deſtroy 
them effectually before they ſpawn ; for 
ſuppoſing they do no other miſchief, - 
they certainly rob the carps of great 
part of their food, 5 
Herons, otters, water- rats, &c. are 
all great deſtroyers of fiſh, and the ponds 
ſhould be kept as clean of them as poſ- 
ſible ; but the greateſt of all deſtruction 
in fiſh ponds is occaſioned by froſts. 
To remedy this, ſome propoſe to break 
the ice and lay in pipes, ſtraw, and 
other things, to give air to the fiſh, but 
all theſe fail when the ponds are foul; 
but when they are clean the fiſh ſeldom 
ſuffer any harm, be the - froſt ever ſo 
long, and that, though no holes be 
broken in the ice. The ſtench of the 
foul water is therefore more likely to 
be the cauſe of the death of the fiſh 
than the want of air. The cleaning 
of ponds frequently is of great uſe, as 
well on this as many other occaſions; 
and it is done at no expence, becauſe 
the mud, ſerving as manure to the lands, 
more than pays the expence of taking 

it out. | 
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As water rats begin to breed in April, 
and will in a ſhort time, if not deſtroy- 
ed; multiply ſo conſiderably that they 
may devour a great part: of your young 
fiſh; the beſt way to deſtroy them is, 
to make- eight or ten, paper crackers, 
and tie them to a quick match three or 
four inches aſunder, and with a willow 
twig put them into the holes, and then 
with. a lighted: match and a few: dogs 
begin: the attack, by: ſetting fire to the 
quick match, which: will lets off: the 
crackers, and frighten» the rats out of 
their holes, which the dogs will then 
deſtroy, or give them ſuch an alarm, as 

will drive them ta ſome. other quarter. 


